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THE SODALITY OF OUR LADY 


GREGORY FFRENCH 


HE priest who has read the masterly address on the Lay 

Apostolate by His Eminence Cardinal Gracias! is led to 

reflect on what he, in the circumstances of his own ministry, 
can do to promote the lay apostolate. 

The Sodality of Our Lady is a form of this apostolate with 
which few secular priests in Ireland are not acquainted, and in 
which hundreds of them take part as Directors. From boyhood 
they have memories of Sodality occasions : meetings, retreats, 
receptions of the Children of Mary, with the women of the parish 
—their own mothers and sisters among them—wearing their 
blue cloaks and white veils. Then at college, they themselves 
may have become Sodalists. And now that they meet the Soda- 
lity in the course of their work, they are familiar with it. 

Yet questions occur, especially since the Apostolic Cons- 
titution Bis Saeculari of 19487, and more recently the Letter of 
the Holy Father approving the Statutes of Federation of the 
Sodalities*, and now the Marian Year, and the Sodality World 
Congress meeting in Rome in September. The queries in the 
following letter are typical of those that occur to priests about the 
Sodality : 


Dear Father, 

One of the duties of the new place I have been changed to 
is to act as Director of the Children of Mary in the parish. 
One of the nuns is Directress and she tells me that the 
Sodality is joined up with the Jesuit one in Rome. 

I have never been very clear about the position, and would 
be grateful if you could tell me more about it and how best 
to run the Sodality well... 


sin The Furrow, Oct. 1953, p. 551. Cf. Feb. 1954, by Mgr. Forristal, 
p. 

2 A.A.S. Vol. II, 1948, No. 10, p. 393. Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
Vol. 72, 1949, p. 57, gives the Latin text. Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
Vol. 81, 1949, p. 87, C. the text, P: 56 a commentary. The Latin text 
and commentary by E. Busuttil, 8.J., and the French text and commen- 
tary by L. Brien are at the Sec.Cent. Cong.Mar., Borgo S. Spirito 5, 
on” Text in English at Madonna Office, 5 Gt. Denmark St., Dublin, 


* AAS. Vol. 45, 1953, No. 10, p. 494. Acies Ordinata, Sept.-Oct. 
1953, gives the Epistula et Statuta in Latin, English and five other 
languages. The English version appeared in the Madonna, Nov. 1953. 
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Such enquiries invite brief notes on The Development of 
the Sodalities of Our Lady ; their Erection and Affiliation ; and 
their Working. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SODALITY OF OuR Lapy* 


Rapid development followed the initiating of the Sodality 
in 1563 by Father John Leunis, a young Belgian Jesuit, for his 
boys in the Roman College. In 1584 Pope Gregory XIII by the 
Bull Omnipotentis Dei, canonically erected the Sodality, made it 
the Prima Primaria, Mater et Caput of Sodalities in Jesuit 
colleges throughout the world, enriched it with indulgences, and 
delegated the General of the Society of Jesus to affiliate to it 
other Sodalities and to draw up rules for it and the affiliated 
Sodalities. Thus came about the Common Rules of 1587, revised 
in 1855, and again in 1910. These last are the rules now in force. 

In 1748 the “Golden Bull” of Benedict XIV confirmed and 
extended previous favours. In 1751 the same Pontiff authorised 
the erection in Jesuit Churches of Sodalities for women. At the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773, a commission of 
Cardinals was entrusted with the affiliation of Sodalities to the 
Prima Primaria. In 1824 the Prima Primaria and power of 
affiliation was given back to the restored Society of Jesus. In 
the following year was authorised the affiliation of Sodalities of 
women erected outside of Jesuit houses. 

On the 200th anniversary of the “Golden Bull,” the Gloriosa 
Dominae, Pope Pius XII issued the Apostolic Constitution Bis 
Saeculari confirming the privileges and favours conferred by his 
predecessors, commending the faithful observance of the Com- 
mon Rules, and defining the relation of the Sodalities to the Holy 
See, the Hierarchy and the Society of Jesus.5 In 1953 came the 


4 For some account of the history of the Sodality see an article = 
the late Father R. Devane, S.J., in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Vol. 
44, Dec. 1934, pp. 572-601. Also Father D. Lord, 8.J., Studies, Vol. 22, 
1933, pp. 257-270. The late Father Emile Villaret, S.J., Vol. 1 of his 
history, Les Congregations Mariales, and his Petit Abrégé d’ Histoire 
before he died. For Ireland, see Father John MacErlean, S.J., pamphlet 
History of the Sodality in Ireland, Irish Messenger Office, Dublin. 

5 In his Letter approving the Statuta of Federation (v.3 supra), the 
Holy Father refers to the Bis Saeculari as ‘‘a synthesis of Our desires for 
this outstanding and particular form of Catholic Action”... ‘“‘which 
We want Sodalists to hold as their Charter, convinced that the more 
faithfully they conform to its prescriptions, the stronger, more flourish- 
ing and more effective they will be.”. .. PR? 
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Epistula et Statuta de Congregationum Marianarum Foederatione®. 

Two factors in that historical development of the Sodality 
help to understand the present expansion of the Sodality. 

The Sodality of Our Lady began in a Jesuit college as an 
organisation for boys and men. Not for nearly 200 years—till 
1751—was affiliation of Sodalities for women generally authori- 
sed’, a fact which sometimes surprises in Ireland, where Sodalities 
for women are far more numerous than those for boys and men. 
This admission of women’s Sodalities to affiliation has been called 
by Pope Pius XII, ‘‘a work of Providence for those times of 
ours.’’8 

Again, for over 360 years—until 1825—Sodalities, whether 
of men or women, affiliated to the Prima Primaria were found, 
save during the years of the suppression of the Society of Jesus, 
only in Jesuit churches and colleges, under Jesuit Directors. 
Since 1825 Sodalities erected outside of Jesuit houses could be 
affiliated to the Prima Primaria. From that time, the number of 
affiliated Sodalities has multiplied strikingly. The fact is noted 
by the Holy Father in Bis Saeculari when he points out that in 
former centuries affiliations did not exceed 10 each year, and now 
they are counted by the thousand. 

Thus in 1952, 917 Sodalities were newly affiliated, 11 of them 
in Ireland, making a world total of 80,029 affiliations. Of all 
these 95 %, are Sodalities outside of Jesuit houses, in the parishes, 


* The Statuta envisages unions—already existent in some places— 
on local, regional and international levels, by which Sodalities, each 
retaining its full autonomy under its own Ordinary, will have closer. 
co-operation in their common cause. . 

As we go to press news is received of the appointment of the first 
Director of the World Federation. The Holy Father has named His 
Excellency Archbishop Joseph Gawlina, the exiled Polish Bishop who is 
Ordinary of the Poles in Germany, and Bishop Protector of all Poles in 
exile. A gifted linguist, speaking French, English, German, Italian, 
besides the Slav languages, Archbishop Gawlina, who is 64, a Sodalist 
from his youth, has long been a founder and Director of Sodalities of 
Our Lady, especially for workers, soldiers and — 

7 There are however exceptions. In Ireland Sodalities of women 
were affiliated more than a century before this was allowed generally, 
showing that the connection between Irish Sodalities and the Prima 
Primaria is very old. Women’s Sodalities were affiliated in Cashel and 
Waterford as early as 1617; Clonmel, 1618; Limerick, Cork, Kil- 
comer Carrick-on-Suir, all in 1619 ; Drogheda in 1621 ; Dublin, 1628; 
Wexford 1640 ; and in New Ross and Galway sometime between 1621 
and 1641. See McErlean l.c. 

8 Acies Ordinata, Dec. 1951, p. 426—an allocutio of the Holy Father 
to 800 Swiss women Sodalists on pilgrimage to Rome in Sept. 1951 on 
lig tea anniversary of the admitsion of women’s Sodalities to affilia- 
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convents, schools and colleges, directed by the priests of the 
dioceses in which they are erected. Here in Ireland, there are 
some 450 affiliated Sodalities functioning, all save 20 are in the 
parishes, convents and schools, directed by the parish clergy. 

Recent reports give some approximate figures of interest 
here. In Brazil there are some 200,000 Sodalists, in India, 
Pakistan and Burma some 150,000. Ceylon has 15,000, Switzer- 
land 75,000, Spain 180,000, Italy 35,000, Mexico 30,000. In the 
United States there are some 1,700,000 Sodalists in 15,000 
Sodalities. In Poland almost 1,000 Sodalities have been des- 
troyed ; in some places every single Sodalist was deported. The 
secret police pursue relentlessly the remaining Sodalities funct- 
ioning underground. In some 20 nations the Sodalities are 
already organised nationally by means of federation. 


THE ERECTION AND AFFILIATION OF SODALITIES OF OUR LADY 


The events outlined above had led to the present wide 
expansion of the Sodality. The juridic status of affiliated Soda- 
lities has been clearly set forth anew in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion Bis Saeculari. As since 1825, the erection of a Sodality of 
Our Lady is done by the Bishop or, with his formal consent, by 
the General of the Society of Jesus, who is also empowered to 
establish Sodalities in Jesuit houses. To enjoy the privileges and 
indulgences of the Prima Primaria, a Sodality must be affiliated 
to it. Affiliation may be sought only with the Bishop’s consent, 
and can be granted only by the General of the Jesuits, who must 
require as a condition of affiliation the observance of the Com- 
mon Rules of the Prima Primaria, at least in substance. 

In practice, the priest who wishes to have a new Sodality 
erected and affiliated, or to have an already existing one affiliated 
usually applies to the Sodality secretariate (see below), notifying 
the previously obtained consent of the Bishop, and asking for 
affiliation. The observance of the Common Rules of the Prima 
Primaria required as a condition of affiliation is most com- 
monly secured by adopting for the members of the Sodality the 
Sodality Manual published for each country by the secretariate. 
A diploma certifying affiliation is issued, and to preclude future 
doubts, should be carefully preserved by being framed and hung 
in the church, sacristy or school. 

valid erection and affiliation of: Sodalities i is of 
importance to Sodalities and their members, for on this validity 
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depends their participation in the rich indulgences and privileges 
of the Prima Primaria published in the Sodality Manual®. In 
any doubts about validity, reference can be made to the secret- 
ariate, and any necessary steps can be taken to regularise the 
position. 

The effect of affiliation is to enrich the Sodality without in 
any way subordinating it to the Prima Primaria. Affiliation does 
not give to the Prima Primaria, or to the Society of Jesus, any 
jurisdiction or control over affiliated Sodalities. Erected by the 
local Ordinary, or by his consent, and affiliated only by his 
consent, their Directors are appointed by him, they depend, in 
the words of the Bis Saeculari “only and immediately on the 
Hierarchy in all works of the apostolate.”” Thus each affiliated 
Sodality is a diocesan, parochial organisation, independent and 
autonomous. 

The function of the Society of Jesus in relation to these 
Sodalities is to affiliate and to cooperate : to affiliate by sharing 
with them the rich favours bestowed on the Prima Primaria 
Sodality confided to its care and to cooperate in achieving that 
substantial observance of the Common Rules of the Prima 
Primaria which is a condition of affiliation : participation in the 
favours supposes participation in the observance which these 
favours encourage and reward. 

The cooperation consists in communicating the Rules of the 
Prima Primaria to be observed at least substantially, and help 
to achieve this observance. These Rules, proved for nearly four 
centuries of Sodality life throughout the Catholic world, have been 
approved and commended repeatedly by Popes and Prelates, 
and Sodalities observing them have been and are today the 
target of fierce attacks by the enemies of the Church. 

Help is given in any way in which it is asked and which the 
Society of Jesus is able to give. It is through the Sodality 
Secretariates and the services they provide that it is commonly 
given. 

In Rome there is the Central Secretariate, which effects 
affiliations, keeps records, treats with the Roman Congregations 
on matters of interest to Sodalities, acts as a centre of information 
on Sodality life and work, and publishes, in Latin and partly in 
the chief the Acies Ordinata, a libellus. menstruus 

n nna 


; | 
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for Directors all over the world”. The Sodality World Congress 
being held in Rome in September is promoted by this Secretar- 
iate™. 

The Irish secretariate is in Dublin, where the Sodality 
organ, The Madonna is published. This monthly magazine for 
Sodalists was founded in 1898 by Father James Cullen (d., 1921), 
the priest of the Diocese of Ferns who became a Jesuit, founded 
The Irish Messenger of the Sacred Heart, the Pioneer Total 
Abstinence Association and did much to promote the Sodality of 
Our Lady, being associated with the erection of 75 Sodalities in 


Treland. 
The Sodality Manual and some booklets on the Sodality are 


also published at the secretariate. Its President, or national 
director as he is sometimes called in Ireland, and his helpers, 
assist Sodality Directors by giving Sodality retreats, lectures, 
preaching at receptions, meeting Sodality Councils and advising 
them, receiving reports and pooling information about the life 
and work of Sodalities.12 In this centenary year of the definition 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception a Sodality Pilgrim- 
age has gone to Lourdes under the leadership of His Excellency 
the Apostolic Nuncio. 


ngregationum » Borgo 8S. Spirito 5, Rome. Yearly sub- 
scription 1,000 lira (16/- approx.). The Preacis of the secretariatus is 
Father L. Paulussen, S.J. 

11 Acies Ordinata, Feb., Apr. and Nov.-Dec. 1953 give details of this 
ony a2 being held in Rome, 8-12 Sept. 1954. The purpose : to honour 
the Immaculate Conception in this centenary year of the definition of 
the dogma ; to honour the Holy Father, the Supreme Moderator of the 
Sodality, who this year celebrates the 60th anniversary of his own con- 
secration to Our Lady in the Sodality ; to establish personal contact 
between Sodalities of different nations in this year of the World Federa- 
tion. Theme: in the words of the Pope’s meng ge: Letter welcoming 
the congress (v. 3 supra), ‘““‘The greater glory of God, to be sought 
through a wiser selection, a closer union with the Hierarchy and a 
greater mutual cooperation with other apostolic bodies.’’ Membership : 
open to Directors and Sodalists, whether coming as delegates from their 
Sodalities or Federations or as private Sodalists. Over 7,000 Sodalists 
from 35 nations have signified intention to attend. The presence of 
Irish priests and Sodalists is much ho for. The Central tariate 
recommends (Acies Ordinata, Jan. 1954) that applications for accom- 
modation in Rome be made direct to the agency Peregrinatio Romana 
ad Petri Sedem, Via della Conciliazione, 10 Rome. 

12 Acies Ordinata, April 1953, describes the progress of the Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action tan by the staff of the American Secretar- 
iate. In 1952 ten such Schools were held in as many cities with an 
attendance of 9,053 students. In all, over 125,000 have attended such 
courses since 1931. 
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A monthly Director’s Service, with notes for instructions and 
other useful data, is mailed to Directors, who can also have the 
excellent services provided by the American Secretariate. 

The relation, then, between the Jesuits and the Sodalities 
of Our Lady affiliated to the Prima Primaria which they direct, 
is one of ready and willing cooperation in the common cause of 
making the Prima Primaria family of Sodalities more and more 
the “powerful help to the Bishops in spreading the Kingdom of 
Christ’? which the Pope calls them in the Bis Saeculari. 


THE WORKING OF A SODALITY OF OUR LADY 
Government 


Authority in the Sodality is vested in the Director, and by 
him is delegated to the Prefect, Assistants, and other officers, 
whether appointed by him or elected by the Sodalists. In 
women’s and girls’ school Sodalities he is usually assisted by a 
nun, called the Directress. The wise Director, often hard-pressed 
by all the claims on his time, knows that to those self-sacrificing, 
self-effacing nuns who have done and are doing untold and unsung 
work for these Sodalities, he can confidently delegate much. But 
not all; for such is the Director’s office in a true Sodality of Our 
Lady that no one can replace him. 

- Sodalities flower or wither according to the kind of Director 
they have. Qualis Director, talis Sodalitas ! Such is their nature. 
For the Director, then, competent direction of a Sodality en- 
trusted to him by authority in the Church is a stewardship for 
which he will one day render an account—of how he has met the 
duties, talents, opportunities entrusted to him for promoting the 
lay apostolate in this form. 

Aware of his responsibilities and opportunities, the Director 
attends punctually the weekly, fortnightly or monthly meetings 
of his Sodality, gives his talk, advises and decides about activities, 
keeps in touch with them, harmonizing them if need be with © 
other work being done in the parish ; takes care of the aspir- 
ants preparing for reception, and makes the occasion one worthy 
of the memorable day it is; graces Sodality socials with his 
presence ; arranges and facilitates the yearly Sodality retreat. 
In a word, by his instruction and his example he leads his 


18 Madonna Office, 5 Gt. Denmark St., Dublin, C.16 (Tel. 46719). 
Its President is Father J. B. Kerr, S.J., who also edite the Madonna. 
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Sodalists in living their consecration to Mary by a faithful 
observance of their Sodality Rules. 

These Rules envisage the spiritual life of the Sodalists and 
their external work ; their sanctification and their apostolate. 


SANCTIFICATION OF SODALISTS 


Through his instructions at the meetings the Director can 
help some of the many boys and girls, men and women who 
aspire to a full and fervent Catholic life!4. By his inculcation of 
the Rules which cover the whole field of endeavour in sanctity, 
his Sodalists will be, as the Holy Father puts it in the Bis 
Saeculari, “gently led to that perfection of spiritual life from 
which they can scale the heights of sanctity.” 


APOSTOLATE OF SODALISTS 


This same teaching of the Sodality Rules will inspire and 
animate the twin apostolate of the Sodalists formulated in 
Rules 43 and 42, the personal and the corporate. 

' The place of apostolate in true Catholic life, so admirably 
exposed in the address of Cardinal Gracias already referred to, 
will, in language suited to the Sodalists, be clearly kept before 
them. Likewise, the nature and scope of personal apostolate, 
authoritatively set forth in the allocution of Pope Pius XII to 
the Congress of the Lay Apostolate in 19511¢ will be made clear 
to them: understood and embraced by Sodalists, it will lift 


14 The American Secretariate is at 3115 South Grand Blivd., St. 
Louis 18, Mo., U.S.A. It publishes these monthly magazines: The 
Junior Sodalist, The Children’s Moderator, The Queen’s Work, Action 
Now, Director’s Bulletin ; also Semester Outline, a detailed programme 
for meetings for each six months of the year. Amongst their booklets, 
the recent Challenge to Catholic Men, a 72-page book by Father F. 
Curran, 8.J., is much recommended. A review for men’s Sodalities, 
La Vie Mariale, is edited by Le R.P. V. Pilloud, O.P., at 14 rue de 
Botzel, Fribourg, Switzerland. The Belgian review for students and 
young professional men and women, Foyer Notre-Dame, published at 
24 Blvd. Saint-Michel, Brussells IV, appeals widely, having risen in 
circulation from 5,000 monthly to over 40,000. ; 

18 Pope Pius XI, in the Encyclical Caritate Christi compulsi (A.A.S. 
Vol. 14, 1932, p. 183): ‘It is indeed a powerful breathing of the Holy 
Spirit which is now passing over all the earth, drawing especially the 
souls of the young to the highest Christian ideals, raising them above 
all human respect, rendering them ready for every sacrifice unto the most 
heroic—a divine breath that stirs all hearts... .” 

16 A.A.S. VoL 43, 1951, p.112. Acies Ordinata, Nov. 1951, p. 385. 
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their lives, however insignificant these may seem to be, to a new 
plane of supernatural influence around them. Not every Sodalist 
will be able to share in the corporate work of the Sodality, but 
every Sodalist will be able to exercise this personal apostolate, 
the doing all they can on their own : at home, at work, amongst 
those with whom they live. A device stencilled on the 
helmets of his men by one American army officer makes a good 
motto for Sodalists in this matter: AAA—O: Anything, 
Anywhere, Any time, bar Nothing. The books of the Christopher 
Movement promoted in the United States by Father James 
Keller, M.M., may be of help to Directors in cultivating this 
phase of Sodality life’. 

The corporate apostolate of the Sodality places at the dis- — 
posal of the priest the willing service of fervent workers in the 
service of the parish. Of this, Father Daniel Lord, 8.J., says 
truly'*, “The Sodality must be the ‘right-hand of the parish’ 
and ‘the Parish Priest’s most willing and effective helper’. . . 
at the disposal of the pastor for the purposes he felt his parish 
most needed . . . serving the parish in whatever fashion was 
there and then needed and was asked for by the pastor of this 
most flexible organisation.” 


Apart from the familiar and excellent devotional, charitable 
and missionary activities proceeding continuously in many 
places, the Parish Priest Director or the curate Director under 
him can apply groups of his Sodalists like task-forces set to a 
limited objective, to other, occasional, temporary projects 
deemed opportune : for example, day retreats for men or women 
. or youth of the place ; outings ; pilgrimages ; lectures or short 
series of them on family life’, preparation for marriage, upbring-— 
ing of children ; local history ; projects to beautify the home, 
the town, village, church environs ; services that can be called 
on when needed to help in their homes the old, the sick, mothers 
with large families of small children and so on. The range of 
choice is wide. Further exploration of it would iead beyond the 
scope of these notes. 


17'The Christophers, 18 East 48th St., New York 17. Keller: 
You Can Change the World and Three Minutes a Day. Permabooks. 

18 Studies, Vol. 23, 1933, p. 247. 

19 Specialising in this wor ‘is The Christian Family Movement, at 
Room 1808, 100 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois, S.A. See The 
Furrow, Oct. 1953, p. 567. Useful data on this also in Lestapis : Com- 
prendre Nos Enfants ; Paris, Spes. 
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By answering questions that often occur to priests, these 
pages seek to show the influence upon the lay apostolate that 
can be exercised by priests in Ireland who are Directors of 
Sodalities of Our Lady. To gratify and encourage the many 
priests devoted to their Children of Mary work, they may close 
with a tribute culled from a Pastoral Letter on the Sodality by 
the Bishop of Nicolet, Canada” : 

‘We are fully conscious of the numerous graces we owe to 
this consecration to Our Lady, and also of Mary’s motherly 
care over us and all Sodalists . .. History testifies eloquently that 
the Sodalities have been marvellous schools of sanctity and 
incomparable works of apostolate . . . They have given to the 
Church more than thirty Saints and sixty Blesseds . . . priestly, 
religious, missionary vocations too numerous to count... ” 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII has lately said about the 
Sodalities of Our Lady : “It would be difficult to find a form of 
charity which they did not start in the past”, and now in our 
own times Sodalists “should rightly be considered amongst the 
pioneers of Catholic Action.” 

Later in the Pastoral, His Excellency quotes the Pope’s 
words in the Bis Saeculari that the Sodalities of Our Lady, 
“answer fully to the needs of the Church today.” 


GREGORY FFRENCH 
St. Mary’s, Emo, Portarlington. 


2° Acies Ordinata, July-Aug. 1952, p. 186. 


WHENEVER A MAN PRAYS 


Whenever a man prays truly, something happens 
within the Church and within the world—and who knows 
how many tyrants have been overthrown and how many 


invasions halted by praying hearts. 


—Edith Stein 


FOR THE HEATHEN ARE WRONG 


ARNOLD Lunn! 


eathen are wrong and the Christians are right, he meant, 
of course, that the heathen are wrong to be heathen. We 
can carry the argument a step further. Because the heathens 
are wrong about the next world, they are often wrong about this 
world. The Christian, on the other hand, who is sound on the 
eternal issues is, in general, a better judge of the shape of things 
to come than the heathen. His philosophy, in other words, can 
satisfy one of the most important tests. It has prediction value. 

I do not mean that a Christian is more likely than an atheist 
to back the right horse in the Derby, but I do maintain that in 
his prediction of the probable results of new doctrines and new 
ideologies the Christian is usually right and the heathen is almost 
invariably wrong. 

In the nineteenth century the dominant heresy was the 
faith in the perfectibility of man and the inevitability of progress. 
‘‘Man’s progress,’ wrote Herschel, “towards a higher state need 
never fear a check but must continue till the very last existence 
of history.”’ ‘Progress,’ wrote Herbert Spencer, “is not an 
accident but a necessity. What we call evil and immorality 
must disappear. It is certain that man must become perfect. 
The ultimate development of the ideal man is certain—as 
certain as any conclusion in which we place the most implicit 
faith ; for instance that all men will die.” 

Even Protestants were infected by what my brother, the 
late Hugh Kingsmill, described as ‘‘Dawnism,”’ the belief that 
the great rosy dawn of Utopia was about to rise. Poor Dawnists ! 
How many false dawns have they welcomed in the last century ? 
The Catholic Church knew better “for the Christians are right.” 
“Only one great Church,” wrote Dean Inge, “old in worldly 
wisdom knows that human nature does not change and acts on 
the knowledge.” It would have been too much to expect Dean 
Inge to admit that the wisdom of the Church was not only 
worldly wisdom. 

The modern heathen, unlike the heathen of Roland’s time, 
who was often a religious man though not a Christian, could more 


Wra the author of the Song of Roland declared that the 
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properly be described as a secularist, a8 a man with no belief 
in any world but this, and in describing him, for the purpose of 
this talk, as a heathen, I must apologise to the shades of the 
nobler heathen in times past. A typical Victorian secularist was 
Professor Bury, author of the History of Freedom of Thought, 
who assured his readers that “the struggle of reason against 
authority has ended in what appears now to be a decisive and 
permanent victory for liberty. In the most civilised and pro- 
gressive countries freedom of discussion is now recognised as a 
fundamental principle.”” Twenty five years later Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, who, even then, was beginning to suspect that the “heathen 
are wrong” and who died a Christian, quoted Bury’s prediction 
and added : “It is impossible not to feel that the contemporary 
decay of belief in a personal God is a factor which has its influence 
in making the path of the dictators easy.” 


“Tn times of shallow optimism,” wrote Leslie Stephen, “‘the 
profounder natures are pessimistic.’? The heathen were, for the 
most part, shallow optimists but the profounder natures clearly 
foresaw the shape of evils things to come. They predicted what 
my old friend, Cyril Joad, deduced from contemporary history, 
that the decay of belief in God would lead to great disasters. 


The key to world history is not political but theological. 
National apostacy leads to national disaster. Unless what is 
left of Christiendom can recover its faith in God we may expect 
some more variants either of the Babylonian captivity or of the 
flood, a radio-active flood with no ark of salvation, perhaps. 


I remember watching London burning during one of the 
worst blitzes of the war and the words of a great Christian 
prophet came back to me, the opening words of Ruskin’s The 
Stones of Venice : 


Since first the dominion of man was asserted upon the 
ocean three thrones of mark beyond all others have been 
set upon its shores, Tyre, Venice and London. Of the first 
of these great powers only the memory remains, of the 
second, the ruin. The third, which inherits their greatness, 
if it forget their example, will pass from prouder eminence 
to less pitied destruction. 


Ruskin’s prophecy nearly came true in 1940. It may yet come 
true. 
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I have forgotten how many freedoms we were promised by 
Mr. Roosevelt in the closing months of the war. Certainly free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear were among them. The 
one freedom which American intervention did ensure, and for 
that we can never be too grateful, was freedom from Hitler ; 
but when we contrast the shallow optimism of those who, like 
Mr. Roosevelt, promised us the four freedoms—or was it five ?— 
with the realism of the great Popes, we begin to understand why 
the Christians are right. 

' “Tn like manner,’’ wrote Pope Leo XIII in 1893, “the other 
pains and hardships of life will have no end or cessation on 
earth for the consequences of sin are bitter and hard to bear, 
and they must accompany men so long as life shall last. If any 
there be who pretend differently—who hold out to ahard-pressed — 
people the boon of freedom from pain and trouble, and undis- 
turbed repose and constant enjoyment—they delude the people 
and their lying promises will one day bring forth worse evils 
than the present. Nothing is more useful than to look upon the 
world as it really is.” 

And few things are more unwelcome, for nothing is so infuriat- 
ing to the optimistic heathen as the realistic predictions of the 
Christian. Admittedly the Christian, if he forgets the inadequacy 
of purely secular remedies, can be just as foolish as the heathen. 
Lord Cecil was a good man and a Christian but he believed 
implicitly in the League of Nations and he forgot that ‘Unless 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain who build it.” 
On September 10th, 1931, Lord Cecil informed the Assembly of 
the League of Nations that “there has scarcely ever been a 
period in the world’s history when war seems less likely than it 
does at present.” Exactly eight days later Japan opened her 
campaign against Manchuria. 

At this point some indignant listener may ask, “What about 
the conflict between the Church and Science? Who was right 
there? The Christians or the Heathen?’ There is no such 
conflict. In my controversial books with Cyril Joad and Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, I challenged both my opponents in turn to 
name a single dogma of the Church which is at variance with any 
proven doctrine of science. Joad countered with evolution. The 
Church permits her children to believe that the body of man has 
evolved from humbler forms of life by a purely natural process 
but, being more scientific than most of the scientists, she does 
not allow anybody speaking in her name to confuse a hypothesis, 
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riddled with difficulties, with scientific theorems that have been 
established beyond all possible doubt. 

There is no conflict between Religion and Science but there 
is a very real conflict between Religion and Scientism. Scientism 
is a bogus substitute for religion, for those who hold this faith 
believe that the physical universe is a closed system, that the 
Natural order, with which the Natural Sciences are alone concern- 
ed, is the only order of reality, that science has demonstrated 
that miracles do not occur and, finally, that Science can take 
the place of Religion. 

Renan, the Frenchman who left the Church and wrote a 


‘famous Life of Our Lord from which miracles had been eliminat- 


ed, was one of the first great prophets of Scientism in the nine- 
teenth century. In a book on the future of Science he wrote : 
“Tt is no exaggeration to say that Science contains the future of 
humanity, and that it alone can say the last word on human 
destiny and teach mankind how to reach its goal . . . Science is 
only valuable in so far as it can take the place of religion.” 
Thirty years later he wrote a new preface to the same book. 
Scientism was still flourishing but Renan’s seminary training had 
not been wholly wasted. During the formative years of his life 
he had been taught to think and he could therefore see that the 
promised dawn was looking uncomfortably like the sunset and 
that the promised substitutes for religion were producing some 
disquieting results. Man’s reactions to the good news, as pro- 
claimed by Darwin, that he was nothing more than a kind of 
super-gorilla were not uniformly encouraging. 

“Tt seems possible,”’ wrote Renan, in his new preface to the 
old book, “that the collapse of supernatural belief will be followed 
by the collapse of moral convictions, and that the moment when 
humanity sees the reality of things will mark a real moral decline. 
Under the influence of illusions the good Gorilla succeeded in 
making an astonishingly moral effort. Remove the illusions and 
part of the factitious energy which they aroused will disappear... 
We are living on the perfume of an empty vase.” 

Even the perfume has faded today and Science, which 
according to Renan contains the future of humanity, is now in 
the process of ensuring that mankind shall have no future. 
For the ‘first time in the history of this planet the end of the 


‘world. not by a supernatural intervention, but by unleashing 


forces in the natural order which are uncontrollable, is at least 
@ possibility which scientists are beginning to consider. ’ 


i 
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Science is only a Latin word meaning knowledge and there 
can be no conflict between Catholicism and knowledge but the 
hydrogen bomb is a sinister reminder that St. Thomas Aquinas 
was right when he insisted that there are no bad things, there 
_ are only bad uses of things. During the nineteenth century the 
prophets of Scientism proclaimed that Science, by which they 
meant Natural Science, that is, the knowledge which is concerned 
with the physical structure of this world, could solve all our 
problems. The Church on the other hand, reminded mankind 
that unless moral progress kept pace with the progress of material 
knowledge, the consequences, even in the temporal order, would 
be disastrous. And the Church was right. ‘For the heathen 
are wrong and the Christians are right.’’ In nothing were the 
heathen more fatuously wrong and the Christians more trium- 
phantly right than in their respective reactions to the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia. 


The “Dawnists” uttered shrill cries of joyous welcome to the 
Red Dawn. Here was the new Society for which they had hoped, 
a society in which the scientist would replace the priest and in 
which man would be liberated from the chains of mediaeval 
dogma. Here at last was the longed-for opportunity to prove 
that Man could lift himself by his own bootlaces without any 
help from a non-existent Deity. 


The attempt to create a society in which none but human 
values were recognised has led to the destruction of the values 
in which humanists believe, freedom, individual dignity and 
unhampered scientific research. Not only aristocrats and capita- 
lists and priests have been murdered but Russia has been the 
scene of the most savage persecution of scientists in all recorded 
_ history. There have been hundreds of Galileos in Soviet Russia, 
purged and, in some cases, executed, because their scientific 
theories did not conform to Marxist orthodoxy. 


The chief Inquisitor in recent heresy trials is Lysenko, who 
attacked the whole basis of Mendelian genetics and the process 
of inheritance because plant-life has to conform to Soviet dis- 
cipline. Heredity is not permitted to exercise any influence 
in the evolution of plants. Environment alone is decisive. The 
scientist has replaced the priest—in the dock! Russian man has 
been liberated from the shackles of mediaeval dogma, which left 
the scientist free to continue his researches unhampered by and 
indeed encouraged by the Church, but he.is now fettered by 
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Marxist dogmas whose octopus grip strangles all human activi- 
ties. Russia has been a bitter disappointment to the dawnists, 
but has confirmed the predictions of the Catholics, who knew 
that a society which repudiates God must evolve into the most 
monolithic of tyrannies, for the only enduring basis of humanism 
is the doctrine that man has rights which derive from God, 
rights which no Dictator and no democratic majority is entitled 
to di 

It is the beginning of wisdom to recognise that man cannot 
lift himself by his own bootlaces. God was left out of the League 
of Nations and the League collapsed. There is provision for a 
Russian but not for a divine veto in the United Nations, a 
name as ironic as “Lake Success.” “Unless the Lord build the 
house they labour in vain who build it.”” Our secular remedies 
are bankrupt. If America had not a stock of atom and hydrogen 
bombs Russia could conquer Europe in six weeks, but the bomb 
which is our only secular defence at the moment may destroy 
the world. 

The heathen have been proved wrong. Their remedies have 
failed but the Christians are right and perhaps the world may— 
before it is too late—turn for help to the source of help. JIllos 
tuos misericordes oculos ad nos converte. In this thy year turn 
then, most Gracious Advocate, thine eyes of mercy towards us, 
for we have made a sad mess of things in our efforts to find peace 
and security without invoking thy intercession. 


ARNOLD LUNN 


Ski Club of Great Britain, 118 Eaton Square, London, 8.W.1. 


Tus 18s No TIME 


The world is in flames. If they could, they would 
condemn Christ again . . . they would raze His Church 
| to the ground. No, my sisters, this is no time to treat with 
God about things of little importance. 
Teresa of Avila 


Hi 


MONICA, THE MOTHER OF 
AUGUSTINE 


JOHN J. O’MEARA 


IXTEEN hundred years ago this November Monica gave birth 
to the great Augustine. Interest in the kind of man Augus- 
tine was has grown greatly in recent years, and it is not 

unlikely that much will be written over the coming months on 
this topic. At the same time it is but natural that our curiosity 
about his mother during this year especially should also be 
aroused. What kind of woman was she? Was she indeed the 
tender visionary and tearful widow she is commonly depicted? - 
Has modern scholarship added to, or in any way modified that 
picture ? What was the real Monica like ? 

The first life of Monica was written by her son, Augustine, 
and all succeeding lives have followed closely upon his—too 
closely, because his was never intended to be a fully objective 
life at all. In his Confessions, whence we derive practically all 
our information about her, Augustine is not only not writing her 
life, but is not even writing his own. What he says of himself is 
intended, among other purposes, to illustrate a theme which he 
had evolved on the destiny of mankind ; and the life he gives of 
Monica is related in turn both to the larger central theme, and 
also to the story of her son’s conversion. In other words, the life 
given is both incidental and to some extent adapted. 

It is not surprising, then, that our idea of Monica should be 
rather stereotyped. We think of her indeed as a tender visionary 
and tearful widow who, so to speak, brought about her son’s 
conversion through her prayers and then, after one brief moment 
of ecstatic contemplation with him (principally known through 
Scheffer’s famous picture of the Vision of Ostia), was laid to her 
eternal rest. How many mothers and sons, whether pious or 
prodigal, have been thought of as Monica and Augustine? She 
is the very type of the pious, persevering and affectionate mother. 
So much so, that some of our modern psychologists have put a 
sinister construction on their relations, and asserted that because 
of her hold on his heart and affections he could love no other 
woman fully and eventually sought in religion escape from his 
distress. 

How much of this picture of Monica is true? Some of it 
undoubtedly ; but it is also misleading. There are indeed so 
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many misleading ideas abroad on the kind of woman Monica 
was and her relations with her son, that it is quite hopeless to 
attempt here to discuss them. It will be best, perhaps, to put 
down quite simply what we do know about her or can approve of 
as probable. 

She was certainly a Berber, as was probably her husband, 
in spite of his name (Patricius). The name Monica itself is 
probably connected with the Libyan deity Mon, worshipped in 
Thibilis, a town quite near Thagaste (now Souk-Ahras in Al- 
geria), where Augustine was born. Her grandson was given the 
name Adeodatus (“given of Baal’’) in accordance with a Berber 
custom of having Baal in some part of a child’s name. Sur- 
prisingly enough the Berbers were mostly a fair-skinned race 
with blue eyes, although there was a fair amount of colour varia- 
tion. The likelihood is that Monica, her husband, and her child- 
ren—in spite of some suggestions that they were very dark- 
skinned—were at least as fair as any Roman. It is sometimes 
said that she was of a condition inferior to her husband, on the 
slender grounds that her parents used to send her to their cellar 
to fetch wine. But to have a cellar at all and servants as well 
argues wealth rather than poverty. On the other hand, her 
husband owned a small estate and had difficulty in getting to- 
gether enough money to send Augustine to what we would call 
the University at Carthage. They were all, in fact, of the higher 
class and, significantly, supported the Romans vis-d-vis the 
native population. In this way some modern writers account for 
Augustine’s later campaign against the Donatists, whom they 
regard as a native and agrarian schism within the Christian 
Church in North Africa and also for the ultimate failure of 
Christianity itself in that part of the world. The town in which 
Augustine was born was, while particularly rich in native Berber 
traditions, also particularly free from Donatism, and Monica, 
although she had Donatist relatives herself, brought up her two 
boys and a girl in a Latin-speaking home, with Roman aspira- 
tions, and the name of Christ upon their lips and in their hearts. 

Monica was twenty-three when Augustine was born in 
A.D. 354. Her husband was an unbeliever and was also fre- 
quently unfaithful to her. She began her married life in the 
house of her mother-in-law, who gladly listened to the gossip 
and complaints of the servants about their new mistress. She 
behaved with extraordinary toleration and determination, and 
in due course converted (speaking humanly) her husband and 
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won over her mother-in-law completely. The servants were 
whipped for their pains. Augustine recounts how, although his 
father was given to bursts of anger and it was common practice 
in the town for husbands to beat their wives from time to time, 
Patricius never laid a finger on Monica. She made no demur 
while he was in a temper, but when he had cooled down she 
admonished him gently. In this way she contrived that although 
her lord was most tempestuous, her house was most harmonious. 
It is evident from all this that Monica was determined, intelligent, 
and of a winning personality. She was no weak and merely 
tearful woman. She had a much.more positive and indeed 
attractive character. Another point worth noticing here is that 
the impression the young Augustine got of the household was 
that Monica was the real moral force there, and while he must | 
often have fled to his mother’s arms when Patricius was in a 
temper, he must equally often have felt sympathy for his fre- 
quently discomfited, blundering and generous father. Monica 
did not altogether possess his heart. 


Augustine even discovers some faults in his mother. He 
elaborates with slightly painful rhetoric how, when she was a 
little girl fetching the wine, she nearly became a wine-bibber, 
but was suddenly (as is usual in the “conversions” he alludes to in 
the Confessions) converted through the taunt of a mischief- 
making maidservant. He is more convincing when he relates 
how she deliberately postponed his baptism so that he might 
perhaps use it to greater advantage when adolescence with its 
dangers and perhaps disasters, would have passed. He comes 
still nearer to condemning her for sharing (if not inspiring) her 
husband’s ambitions for a worldly career for him that might lead, 
as in fact it did, to the opportunity of winning one of the highest 
administrative posts in the Empire. In particular—and this is a 
point of some importance—while she was full of good advice 
for him in his late teens on avoiding sins of the flesh, she did not 
wish to see him solve his difficulties in marriage: ‘she feared 
lest a wife should prove a clog and hindrance to my hopes.” 
Monica was not only a devout, intelligent and determined — 
Christian ; she was ambitious to a fault. 


Nor did she monopolize her son, as is so commonly supposed. 
She sent him fifteen miles away to Madauros to school at a 
véry tender age, and apart from his idle sixteenth year, which he 
spent at home, he did not live with her again until he was twenty. 
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He hastened to do precisely the things which she most particul- 
arly forbade him to do, and even if we grant that he was not as 
great a sinner as he is sometimes supposed to be, he was sinner 
enough to have defied and pained his mother greatly. The 
greatest shock came when he returned from Carthage having 
forsaken the religion of his mother and become a Manichee. 
His father was now dead, so she refused point blank to have him 
in her house. He had to go elsewhere. It can be said indeed that 
for much, perhaps even most, of his life up to the time of his 
conversion at the age of thirty-two he was not only physically 
absent from her but—apart from the very important point of 
success in his worldly career—totally at variance with her in 
ideals. In the end he ran away from Africa and from her, leav- 
ing her deceived while he embarked for Rome: “she followed 
me as far as the sea. But I deceived her, holding me by force, 
that either she might keep me back, or go with me, and I feigned 
that I had a friend whom I could not leave, till he had a fair 
wind to sail. And I lied to my mother, and such a mother, and 
escaped. Refusing to return without me, I scarcely persuaded 
her to stay the night in a place hard by our ship, where was 
an Oratory in memory of the blessed Cyprian. That night I 
privily departed. The wind blew and swelled our sails, and with- 
drew the shore from our sight ; and she on the morrow was 
there, frantic with sorrow. And yet, after accusing my treachery 
and hardheartedness, she betook herself again to intercede to 
Thee for me, went to her wonted place, and I to Rome.” 


In spite, however, of physical separation and apparent 
antagonism in ideals, there was a strong bond between them : 
he was never absent from her thoughts and never free from her 
calculated endeavours to win him back to Christ. Indeed his 
final flight from her may have been in part caused by a too 
great attention on her part when she saw that he was losing 
faith in Manicheism and showed a disposition to interest him- 
self again in Christianity. It might be said too that, for all his 
alienation from her in religion, superiority in intellectual ac- 
complishments and wider experience of life, he was deeply 
attached to her. Thus when she removed her ban against him as 
a Manichee, he willingly forsook the luxurious establishment of 
his friend Romanianus and came to live with Monica. Thus too- 
he welcomed her when eventually she followed him to Milan :- 
but at this stage he was on his way: back to Christianity.. . 
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During her long night of separation in mind, if not in heart 
and body, from her son Monica employed every means within 
her power to win him for Christ. She importuned with tears a 
bishop to argue with him and so convince him of his error. The 
bishop did not share her ready optimism ; but was so impressed 
by her determination on the one hand and the likelihood that 
sooner or later Augustine would reason himself out of Mani- 
cheism on the other—to say nothing of Providence—that he 
assured her: “Go thy ways and God bless thee ; for it is not 
possible that the son of these tears should perish.’’ She did not 
content herself with his assurance. Every waking thought was 
centred on Augustine, and even when she was asleep she dreamed 
that he had once more returned to the religion of his childhood. 
Augustine’s confidence was quite shaken when he discovered 
how strong was her assurance that he would yet comeround to her 
point of view. 

She was not above playing the little tricks that a mother will 
try out on her alert but indulgent children. When she arrived in 
Milan, she was disturbed to find that two of her accustomed 
practices of piety were not only not in force there, but either 
forbidden or ignored. One was the bringing food and wine to the 
tombs of the martyrs (the cult of the martyrs was very strong in 
Africa, and is said to have been due to native Berber influence), 
the other was fasting on Saturday. She did not herself go to 
ask St. Ambrose for explanation and guidance ; she sent Augus- 
tine, clearly. in the hope that the conversation would take a 
certain turn. Ambrose complimented Augustine on his mother— 
but there was no more interesting development. 

While Monica devoted herself to Augustine’s spiritual wel- 
fare, she was also very active in connection with some stirring 
_ events which took place in Milan at the time. Ambrose and his 
flock had entrenched themselves in a basilica in order to prevent 
its being taken over by the Arian friends of the Empress, and 
during this tussle with the Empress the miraculous finding of the 
bodies of Saints Gervasius and Protasius not only heightened 
the excitement but showed clearly that Ambrose had divine aid 
against the Empress. But not even these preoccupations ex- 
hausted all Monica’s energies and interests. She concerned her- 
self greatly with her son’s worldly career. She decided that he 
needed a wealthy wife, and accordingly not only dreamed in 
forecast of a bride to be (these dreams, Augustine says, were more 
like nightmares !) but found a suitable girl for him. She had to 
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face the unpleasant consequence that the mother of Augustine’s 
son, who had lived faithfully with him for about fifteen years, 
had to be sent away. The separation was extremely painful for 
Augustine and for the woman herself ; but the admitted desir- 
ability of a wealthy wife for one who might reasonably hope for 
at least the Governorship of a Province, and the growing demands 
of his new ideals, whether in philosophy or religion, made the 
step inevitable. In this episode Monica is sometimes depicted 
as a bullying and jealous mother concerned without scruple 
for the welfare of herself and her son only. It is true that she 
seems to have persuaded Augustine to this step: “continual 
effort was made to have me married. I woo’d, I was promised, 
chiefly through my mother’s pains.” But as it was quite impos- 
sible for Augustine to marry the mother of Adeodatus, and she 
could (apparently) have no such expectation, there was no help 
for it. Monica may well have been attached to her as she was to 
the grandson she had given her. We shall never know. In the 
meantime, however, it would be unfair to put that construction 
on the affair which is most unfavourable to Monica. 

Then came Augustine’s conversion in the summer of 
A.D. 386, when career, wife, and philosophy were all abandoned. 
One person only was a witness to the external happenings con- 
nected with it, and that was Alypius, Augustine’s closest friend. 
The first person told, however, was Monica, who, devout and all — 
as she was, had had no expectation of such a result. She had 
prayed and worked for his conversion ; now she was being given 
very much more. She was well content. 

Monica is next seen keeping house for her sons, Augustine’s 
friends and students, in a country villa outside Milan in the 
autumn of the same year. While the men discussed philosophy, 
she looked after their bodily needs and scolded them when they 
were slow in coming to meals or otherwise offended her sense of 
order or propriety. Augustine even represents her as taking part 
in one of their philosophical discussions, and delivering herself 
of wise doctrine to the admiration, and indeed surprise, of all. 
It is unlikely, however, that this is more than a literary fiction, 
and one has no other ground for believing that Monica was a 
blue-stocking. 

There came a time when they decided to return to Africa, 
and when they found themselves in Ostia waiting for a passage. 
One day Monica and her son stood alone leaning in a certain 
window which looked into the garden of the house where they 
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were. They spoke of eternal life, and as they did, they felt their 
minds elevated so as to touch together on the point of ecstasy. 
It is a famous scene and rightly so. It represents for both of them 
their highest attainment (that we know of) in contemplation at 
this time, and for Monica the consummation of all her desires 
on earth. So elevated and exalted is the description of the scene 
that men have concluded that both Monica and Augustine then 
shared in a mystical experience. They go on to say that Augus- 
tine was a born mystic, for his mother was a mystic before him. 
These opinions are greatly exaggerated. Not only was the actual 
description written more than ten years after the event, but 
many of the significant expressions are borrowed from Neo- 
Platonic writings. There is not enough evidence to support the 


view that Monica and Augustine had on this occasion a mystical — 


experience (in the full technical sense), or had enjoyed such an 
experience before then. What we have evidence for is an usual 
union and elevation of their minds and hearts in the contempla- 
tion of Eternal Truth. The experience was heightened for each 
of them through the presence of the other. Here it is that Monica 
and Augustine come closest together. They were in a sense 
“suspended,” not only in contemplation but also because a new 
life was opening for both of them. 

For Monica that new life was eternal life, and of her death 
she seems to have had some premonition. In any case she had 
made Augustine’s conversion so much the object of her mortal 
life that living held no further interest for her. She fell ill sud- 
denly and within a few days was dead. She was fifty-six years of 
age. She had always wanted to be buried beside her husband 
in Africa ; but now she had progressed so far in detachment that 
she told her sons to bury her where she died. Her only request 
of them was: “that you remember me at the Lord’s altar, 
wherever you be.” Augustine closed her eyes, and although he 
withheld for a time the pent-up anguish of his heart, he soon 
broke down in tears. With her last breath, he tells us, “she 
called me ‘dutiful,’ and mentioned, with great affection of love, 
that she never had heard any harsh or reproachful sound uttered 
by my mouth against her. But yet, O my God, Who madest us, 
what comparison is there betwixt that honour that I paid to 
her and her slavery for me? Being then forsaken of so great 
comfort in her, my soul was wounded and that life rent asunder 
as it were, which, of hers and mine together, had been made but 
one.” 


| 
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If there had been no Augustine, we would never have heard 
of Monica ; and, of course, if there had been no Monica, there 
would have been no Augustine. While the fame of her name is 
entirely derived from his greatness, his human greatness is in 
large measure derived from her. When she transmitted to him 
her own qualities of intelligence, determination and profound 
religious feeling, she passed on to him the qualities which, given 
his destiny and opportunities, have made him one of the leading 
figures of all time. He was no sinless saint. Neither was his 
mother free from imperfection. It is Monica’s glory, however, 
that her son’s greatness and rich personality reflects her own. 


JOHN J. O’MEARA 
University College, Dublin. 


APOSTOLATE 


I believe the more deeply some one is drawn to God, 
the more he must go out of himself, that is, go into the 
world in order to carry into it the divine life. 


—Edith Stein 
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ASSUMPTION DAY IN THE 


SCILLIES 


JEROME KIELY © 


I 
The Scillies are in Mary’s colours, 
in blue and white. 
The sky is water between reeds of clouds, 
is water-blue. 
A yacht’s sail sings with muted warm-wind strings, 
soprano white. 
The water is a sky cloud-marked with rocks, 
is dappled-blue. 
The wings of a gull on the bench of the air 
are sculptured white. 
The pools’ eyes smile when sun and I both look, 
smile girl-eye blue. 


Between wings of rocks the waves whirl skirts of spray 


in ballet white. 

Sky under sun is wrung into the sea, 
a running blue. 

The cirrocumulus is pallette knifed, 
soft pigment white. 

The Scillies are in Mary’s colours, 
in white and blue. 


II 
i 
The fingers of the sea are fondling fingers, 
they curl up around the strand’s soft face ; 
God had the Virgin’s fingers gloved in love 
to touch the sight of Him with fill of grace. 


ii 
The clouds go up the sky across the island, 
news of their passing is shadowed on summer limbs ; 


When Mary goes-up, the earth is covered with a message 


that brightens unclothed winter souls,-not dims. 
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iii 
With heat of day the blue lifts from the horizon, 
where earth and sky are mixed, to all-sky high ; 
Death-warmth raised Mary from her heaven-trowelled field 
to plains of heaven unscratched by husbandry. 


iv 
He who designed the yacht willed it to live, 
the sails go up the halyards, breasts of breath ; 
Mary was a sail God hoisted on His sky-mast 
and everyman’s small yacht veered out of death. 


The spray rises in the air like organ pipes 
and falls like sheets of music on the shore ; 
the grace notes that brought Mary up to heaven 
cascading fall on every Christian’s score. 


vi ; 
The gull wheels up the sky in a circling cone, 
symbol above symbol of perfection rings ; 
Mary spiralled to heaven through circles small to see 
in all but God’s great telescope of things. 


I said a second Mass on Assumption Day, 
the Mass of Mary’s Poetry at Pentle Bay. 


The island was an altar, 
and the sky a canopy, 
and I walked from the Lesson to the Gospel corner 


on the footpace of the sea. 


The tabernacle veil was a cloud 
the colour of the feast, 
and I called out the names of the poem children 


to serve the poetpriest. 
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The gull’s wings were a float 
lighting in the lamp of the sun, 

and the spray was a bunch of white carnations, 
fresh flowers everyone. 


that flickered in the breeze 
and the bell-buoy on the Ledges rang for the Sanctus 
and the surfwaves fell on their knees. 


The yachtsails were white candles : 


I prayed in my poet’s Mass that my word-wombing 
would bear an infant angel of her Assuming. 


JEROME KIELY 4 
St. Patrick’s College, Carlow. 


VIRILITER AGE 
Why do you look for rest when you were born to labour % 
—The Imitation of Christ, Bk. 2, Ch. 10. 
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LEISURE AND THE LIFE OF 
THE MIND | 


DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 


NE of the results—or aspects—of the movement towards 

a planned society is the disappearance of the “leisured 

class” and the discrediting of the “leisured life” and of the 
free pursuits—the artes liberales—which leisure made possible. 
It is true that the modern planner will find a place for the 
‘intellectual worker,” but the place is found within the machine, 
within the world of work. There is no longer question of freedom, 
of leisure, of emancipation from the world of work. In the 
Aristotelean conception of work and leisure “‘we work in order 
that we may have leisure’’ ; it is leisure that makes possible the 
life of contemplation in which man realises that ‘divine some- 
thing”? which is his highest faculty, the crown and glory of his 
manhood. By his very existence the sage, the contemplative, 
the lover and seeker of wisdom enriches the community to which 
he belongs. It is the mind of man, capax wniversi, that trans- 
cends time and space and gives a community its attachment to 
the Infinite, gives it that dimension without which it has, in 
absolute terms neither substance nor solidity. The day of rest 
and the command to keep it holy is based on what is deepest 
in man’s nature. 

More and more, in the planned societies of today, the values 
implied in the leisured life, and the Sabbath rest, and the raising 
of the mind to God in solemn ritual—more and more these 
values are being denied or put away into a corner. In such a 
situation it is increasingly necessary to stand firm and resist, 
to affirm the supremacy of the “divine something” in man. 
This should be the primary task of a sincere, living philosophy. 
Some of the ways of thinking which are lumped together 
under the term, ‘Existentialism’ do serve to affirm the 
intangible, invisible values which our generation is losing 
hold of—for instance the philosophy of Gabriel Marcel 
or the Philosophie de VEsprit of Lavelle and Lesenne. 
Less well known, but more significant, is a movement among 
German Catholic philosophers which combines a solid originality 
with a great respect for Christian and Scholastic tradition. 
Germany has carried farther than any other country the sad 
experiment of the purely secular society and the throwing aside 
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of traditional Christian values, and the German intellectual 
has come to value his Christian heritage as the prodigal came to 
value his father’s house. 

It is the appearance in an English translation of a remark- 
able work by one of these German Catholic thinkers that has 
inspired the foregoing remarks!. In Leisure, the Basis of Culture, 
Josef Pieper asks the question: ‘Is there a sphere of human 
activity, one might say of human existence, that does not need 
to be justified by inclusion in a five-year plan and its technical 
organisation ?”? The modern planner with his world of “total 
work” must answer ‘‘No” ; there is only the worker, the func- 
tionary ; the man who thinks and plans can have a place only 
on condition that he be regarded as a “worker,” an “intellectual 
worker.”’ There is no room for the life of free scholarship and 
enquiry, for philosophy considered as the love of knowledge 
for its own sake. “In a consistently planned ‘ worker’ state 
there is no room for philosophy, because philosophy cannot 
serve other ends than its own or it ceases to be philosophy ; nor 
can the sciences be carried on in a philosophical manner, which 
means to say that there can be no such thing as university 
(academic) education in the full sense of the word. And it is 
above all the expression ‘ intellectual worker’ that epigram- 
matically confirms the fact that this is impossible. And that is 
why it is so alarmingly symptomatic that ordinary usage and 
even university custom, allow the term ‘ intellectual worker ’ 
and sometimes permits ‘brain worker’ ”’ (p. 46). 

Dr. Pieper’s essay is a protest against this conception. 
He sets out to establish the value of leisure, not as taking 
the place of work, but as completing human life by giving the 
worker that dimension by which even his activity as a worker 
- is of an order infinitely higher than that of a machine. As Dr. 
Pieper uses the term, leisure is not simply the absence of work, 
but has a positive connotation of its own which is extraordin- 


1Josef Pieper: Leisure the Basis of Culture. Translated by A. 
Dru. With an introduction by T. S. Eliot. London: Faber and Faber. 
1952. 169 pp. Price 10/6. The flyleaf introduction summarises the 
author’s career as follows: ‘Joseph Pieper was born in 1904. In the 
Gymnasium Paulinum of Muenster he familiarised himself with the 
Greek classics and with the writings of Thomas Aquinas. In the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Muenster he continued his studies of philosophy 
together with jurisprudence and sociology. From 1932 until 1946 
he held no academic t ; in the latter year he was named Professor 
in the Pedagogische Academie of Essen, and Reader in the University 
of Muenster, in his native region.” 
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arily rich. “Leisure, it must be clearly understood, is a mental 
and spiritual attitude—it is not simply the result of external 
factors, it is not the inevitable result of spare time, a holiday, 
a week-end or a vacation . . . Compared with the exclusive 
ideal of work as activity, leisure implies an attitude of non- 
activity, of inward calm, of silence . . . Compared with the ex- 
clusive ideal of work as toil, leisure appears in its character as 
an attitude of contemplative ‘celebration’ . . . In all religions, 
the meaning of a feast has always been the same, the affirma- 
tion of man’s fundamental accord with the world; and its 
purpose is to express this accord and man’s participation in the 
world in a special manner. Feast days and holidays are the 
inner source of leisure . . . The point and justification of leisure 
are not that the functionary should function faultlessly and 
without a breakdown, but that the functionary should continue 
to be a man—and that means that he should not be wholly 
absorbed in the clear-cut milieu of his limited function ; the 
point is also that he should be capable of seeing life as a whole 
and the world as a whole ; that he should fulfil himself and come 
to full possession of his faculties ...°’ (pp. 51-57). 

For Dr. Pieper, as for Aristotle, every man is of necessity 
@ philosopher ; every man desires knowledge of the world and 
of his own destiny. Man is not by nature a proletarian “fettered 
to the process of work” (p. 64). By his eternal spirit he has a 
vision, intermittent, but unmistakeable, of a world beyond the 
world of work. ‘To philosophise means to step beyond the 
sectional, partial environment of the workaday world into a 
position vis-a-vis de univers . . . To philosophise means to with- 
draw—not from the things of everyday life—but from the 
currently accepted meaning attached to them. It is in the 
things we come across in the experience of everyday life that the 
unusual emerges, and we no longer take them for granted— 
and that situation corresponds with the inner experience which 
has always been regarded as the beginning of philosophy : the 
act of marvelling’’ (pp. 122, 129). Wonder, the act of marvelling, 
is not only the beginning of philosophy ; it is the habitual 
attitude of mind of the philosopher. ‘“Wonder is the principium, 
the lasting source, the fons et origo, the immanent origin of 
philosophy. The philosopher does not cease to wonder at a 
certain point in his philosophizing—he does not cease to wonder, 
unless, of course, he ceases to piaipsephye | in the true sense of 


the word” (p. 135). 
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Most of what Dr. Pieper says about the meaning of philoso- 
phising has been said before, but it is worth saying again, and in 
any case Dr. Pieper has his own way of saying it. We do not 
demand of a writer that he should have a new doctrine but that 
he should have a personal quality of emphasis. There is no 
mistaking this personal quality in Dr. Pieper’s writings, and 
his vision penetrates very deeply into reality. For Dr. 
Pieper has that which gives the philosophic vision its proper 
focus : abstractive power, the faculty of disengaging and examin- 
ing that which the whole world accepts without reflection. 
If to this depth and originality we add a remarkable clarity of 
exposition, it will be seen that we have here a book that will 
appeal to every man who chooses to keep his mind awake. 

The work under review is a philosophical essay, and has the 
value and limitations of this genre of writing. A thesis is out- 
lined clearly, persuasively, in a way that makes pleasant and 
easy reading ; we are given a few glimpses of the deep roots of 
the principles with which we are dealing, but we are spared the 
labour of following these roots to disengage them and dis- 
entangle them from others. It is when we begin to 
question and distinguish—that we realise the incompleteness 
of this way of dealing with a thesis involving ultimate questions. 
In treating of the proposition : ‘Leisure is the basis of culture,” 
we must define and distinguish the various sense of the terms 
involved. Do we take culture as equivalent to the liberal arts ? 
Or to philosophy ? Or to cultus divinus?. Or to all three? 
(Is man’s highest perfection fulfilled in the liturgical life apart 
from all philosophising ?) In what way is leisure the basis of 
culture? As a conditio sine qua non? As a necessary concomitant ? 
As an essential constituent ? In our remarks on the “planned” 
. society are we questioning the value of planning as such or only 
of a particular abuse of planning ? (Might it not seem that the 
“planned” is as such preferable to the “unplanned” ?) Has not 
“work” even conceived as labour and toil a value and function 
in human development ? (If Aristotle placed leisure above work, 
did not Christ give to work a dignity undreamed of by the 
Greeks ?) These are but a few of the questions which arise on 
a closer examination of the thesis put forward by Dr. Pieper. 
The treatment of these questions would expand the essay 
into a treatise, and Dr. Pieper is not concerned with writing a 
treatise. But it is well to recognise the limitations of the type of 
approach which he has chosen. 
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One advantage of the philosophical essay as against 
the philosophical treatise is that it enables an author to 
drive home forcefully a central thesis. In the present 
case the thesis is of the very highest importance; that 
the life of the mind has its own rights and its own value 
apart from social usefulness. The highest activity of the mind is 
not ordered to the social fabric. The poet and the philosopher 
contribute to the common good by helping to give the com- 
munity its attachment to the eternal, not by fitting into a temp- 
oral material plan. There is-a dimension in human life which is 
outside the field of vision of the economist and social planner. 
Man is something more than a business man, and it is in that 
something more that his true dignity consists, for this is the 
“divine something’ by which he contemplates the world 


God has given him. 


DrrmoTt O’ DONOGHUE 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. . 


THE SPIRIT OF MARY 

“Sit in singulis Mariae anima, ut magnificet Domin- 
um ; sit in singulis spirtus Mariae, ut ewultet in Deo.” 
—Sr. AMBROSE (P.L. 15, 1561 D) 


THE LESS SWEET 


EAMONN GAYNOR 


ATHER John O’Grady was now almost two years back in 

Ireland from his temporary English mission, and he was 

still dissatisfied. He was no longer happy in his work. 

There are people who go away to England and come back 
and find nothing right, but he was not one of these. He was well 
aware of the shortcomings of his fellow-countrymen, priests 
and people (and of their virtues as well), but he was far too 
occupied with the cancer of dissatisfaction in his own breast to 
turn his thoughts to others, outwards. 


There was a time when everything he did as a priest thrilled 
him, but now nothing did. And he felt it was due to something 
more than the natural cooling of his first fervour. As a matter of 
fact, he hadn’t ever experienced first fervour in the accepted 
sense ; he brought no crusading zeal with him to his work in the 
first instance, his enthusiasm had grown with the weeks. Now 
it was gone. 

- fake preaching. In England it had been his special love. 
He had exulted in the thrill of standing over his people, and, like 
the mother-bird feeding her young, dropping down to them the 
tastiest morsels of spiritual food ; he had known their eager, 
listening faces, straining to him for his words. They hungered 
for the best, and he gave them the best. 

Preaching in Ireland was like feeding people with no ap- 
petite, people who played with their food, and he sensed that 
they were continually looking round the corner for the finish 
of even the very best sermon. 

One day he had thought, fondly, that he had found a woman 
who really hungered after good preaching for its intrinsic value. 
She complimented him on his preaching, but immediately 
destroyed the compliment by adding: “I hope you always 
keep us short.”” There it was—the sermon was not primarily 
something which nourished her soul, but a necessary thing 
which kept her from her dinner, or from her gossip outside the 
church. Therefore, she prayed, “I hope you always keep us 
short.” 

_ ,As a result, Father John hadn’t the heart to prepare his 
sermons as carefully as he used to, nor did he enjoy them half 
80 well. They were no longer precious, but burdensome. 
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At this stage, he was troubled by a vague feeling of guilt. 
Couldn’t he picture the spiritual writers, isolated in their well- 
ordered studies, chide him for seeking appreciation, laying down 
the theory that the man who loves God should preach as well 
to deaf-mutes as todons ? But does God indeed will it that way ? 
Why did He so fashion us, then, that we give our best to the good 
audience, our worst to the bad? Above all, why is it that the 
Irish preacher is admittedly great abroad, notoriously middling 
at home. It cannot be that we export the best, nor can it be that 
the priest at home is cooler in his love of God. 

Father John often wondered where all this was leading him, 
and he knew quite well that the cause of dissatisfaction might 
well be largely of his own making. He could hear advice from all 
sides—make a Retreat, go to Confession, read spiritual books, 
pray ...and yet, when these shafts had spent themselves (and 
not without effect), he was still left with the conviction, hard and 
stubborn, that the fault wasn’t all his. Smug? He wasn’t 
smug—-if he were he would be satisfied with everything. 

Again, take confessions. He wanted to be, not merely an 
absolution-giver, but a counsellor as well, not just a machine, 
but a priest. Why were people so sluw to ask advice in Con- 
fession, why so reluctant to lay bare their hearts? Confession 
for them seemed little more than putting their card in a machine, 
getting it stamped, and away they went .. . Pull the slide. 
long, my child? .. . “what sins? .. . treading lightly 
over the real sins, the very diseases of the soul . . . often as not, 
the penitent racing away in the act of contrition, before you had 
time to say a word . . . if very necessary, pulling him up, half 
apologetically, to offer a little spiritual advice, a little help... 
was it taken as a rebuff ? . . . was he really listening and pondering _ 
.... or was he keeping a reverential silence merely ? . . . some- 
how you didn’t feel you had driven the nail home... . discouraging 

... “Try to tell Our Lord you’re sorry, my child... Oh my 
Geass.” 

Confessions were far from satisfying . . . you had done your 
duty, but you missed the elation springing from the conviction 
that you had done a lot of good. 

The queerest thing of all about Father John was that he 
was considered by all a tremendous success in his parish. He: 
was thought a great preacher, a-good confessor. He. spent him- 
self for the -parish, - being. always ‘engaged with some communal. 
activity like- organising local improvements, training hurling. 
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teams and so on. He was fully conscientious and yet he was 
unhappy. 

Then one day he placed his finger on the cause of his un- 
happiness, or thought he did. He was less a priest now than he 
had been. There was necessarily less of the priest in everything 
he did. Confessions and preaching were but examples. . . so 
was his ordinary intercourse with his people . . . training a 
hurling team was not one hundred per cent. priestly . . . besides, 
he could seldom talk religion with his people, he was no longer 
a@ propagandist, seeking and getting opportunities of putting 
“across” another bit of Catholic truth ... people listened but 
he felt they were embarrassed, and that they were thinking 
“why doesn’t he keep his sermons for Church ?” 

So much of his time was spent on sub-priestly activities, 
things that a good layman could accomplish just as successfully, 
that he could never say he had devoted himself, body and soul 
to his priesthood. There was the trouble. . . that was the heart 
of the cancer. 

And what could he do about it ? He couldn’t help but won- 
der at the devotedness of so many priests placed in the same 
circumstances, and envy them their happiness. He might yet 
come to look upon hurling as part of his ministry. The trouble 
was that Father John had tasted sweeter things, and he prayed 
that, in time, he might come to be satisfied with the less sweet. 


Cranny, Ennis, Co. Clare. EAMONN GAYNOR 


ECCLESIASTICAL JARGON 


It is tragic that . . . we find ourselves, where the use of 
the vernacular is concerned, still bogged down in an eccles- 
iastical jargon .. . which hides the great realities of faith 
and of worship under a mass of unreal and ugly verbiage. 
The prayers, usually called “devotions,” which say in 
thirty lines of bad English what could well be said in three, 
are in fact no aid to devotion. 


—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire 


CHRONICLE 


FILMS 


N these times it is pretty generally accepted that the parochial 
hall is an indispensable adjunct to the church and schools in 
every properly conducted parish where there is, or will be, 

@ parochial debt. 

I am not concerned here with what can be said for or against 
parochial halls ; anyone who wishes to go into that matter can 
pick their fancy from the arguments adduced in the symposium 
featured in the January 1953 issue of The Furrow. It may well 
be, however, that a priest who has charge of a parochial hall 
may decide that he should provide suitable recreation for his 
flock, or that he can help to clear his parochial debt, or better 
still, “kill two birds with the one stone”’ by showing films once 
or twice a week and charging for admission. Stated thus, the 
idea looks simple, foolproof and assured of success, but let the 
novice (if the film hire companies have left any such in the 
country) take care, for there are a number of snags which may 
well leave him disillusioned and, what is worse, in debt. 

Speaking broadly it may be said that the possibility of 
financial success only exists outside cities and towns, except 
towns in which there is no commercial cinema and sufficiently 
far away from such centres to make it more economical or 
convenient to find one’s amusement at home. It is generally 
stated in any agreement for hiring sub-standard (16 mm.) 
that they must not be shown within three miles of a standard 
(35 mm.) cinema; this condition provides some protection in 
itself, mainly in favour of the standard cinema but also to some 
extent for the 16 mm. operator. 

Before committing oneself to the purchase of any pro- 
jection equipment or making alterations in an existing hall, it 
would be well to have some reputable firm who will supply 
projector, screen, film and all requisites for a complete show, 
run a number of performances to see whether the pictures are 
likely to “take” and whether they are likely to be a financial 
success. Choosing the right day of the week (e.g., pay day, or 
when there is a concursus for one reason or another) may make 
all the difference between success and failure. It is well to 
realise also that the public expect a fairly high standard of 
comfort which they get in commercial cinemas and their enthu- 
siasm for supporting a charitable cause will cool rapidly in the 
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discomfort of a badly seated, cold or draughty hall. A comfort- 
able audience may tolerate a bad show but a discontented and 
uneasy audience can upset even a good show and may ultimately 
put an end to the project altogether. Adequate supervision by a 
good committee backed by the authority of the priest in charge 
is essential for the suppression of rowdysim, so that everyone 
may enjoy the show in peace and a swift expulsion and exclusion 
of troublemakers pour encourager les autres will be welcomed 
by everyone except the parties concerned. 

Many halls that will be used for film shows are also used for 
concerts and dancing. If the hall is licensed for dancing the local 
authorities will require that certain conditions with regard to 
exits, toilet accommodation, fire prevention, etc., must be 
complied with before the licence is granted, and while one may 
from time to time have to suffer a certain amount of official 
bumbledom, money spent on complying with these regulations 
and on providing insurance cover is, in the long run, well spent. 

A hall that is used both for film shows and dancing must of 
necessity have movable seating accommodation which, without 
being luxurious, should be comfortable, designed to be fastened 
together in rows, extremely strong and easily stored in a small 
space ; steel nesting chairs are the ideal thing but they are 
pretty expensive. There are excellent wooden folding chairs 
manufactured in this country which, although they may not 
stand up to abuse so well are less expensive and equally com- 
fortable. 

The luxury of central heating will be a rarity in most country 
halls but an adequate safe and cheap substitute can be had in 
the shape of four or six paraffin convector type heaters. One 
other suggestion is that a dimmer be fitted on one of the hall 
. lights, controlled by the operator. This may seem an unnecessary 
luxury but in fact it is not, because the amount of control of 
noise you can obtain by slowly dimming or raising the light is a 
very useful adjunct in keeping order. It is very desirable also 
that the projectionist and his machine should be housed in a 
special box and separated from the audience, the noise of a pro- 
jector can be considerable and annoying to those who are near 
it and if there are any breakdowns the operator will be far hap- 
pier and more efficient out of sight and earshot of the audience. 

Assuming that the test shows have been successful 
and remunerative you may very well decide to purchase your 
own projector and screen ; if you do, be sure you purchase from 
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a reputable firm, who will demonstrate or allow you to try outa 
number of machines to see which is best suited to your needs. 
Good light and sound are the first essentials as far az the audience 
are concerned. The light should be sufficient to give a brilliant 
picture even with dark shots. Test it out with night scenes and 
dark interior shots. Consider too the distance from the projector 
to the screen and take the presence of fairly heavy smoke in the 
hall into consideration. Sound may be a more difficult problem 
and will depend a great deal on the construction of the building. 
In general, hard smooth walls are likely to cause an echo but 
some improvement may be obtained by using a second speaker 


or by using drapes or soft insulating board. 


People are now so accustomed to a continuous programme, 
that is without intervals for changing reels, that the time neces- 
sary to do this is generally interpreted by the audience as a 
breakdown and with consequent hubbub and misinformed state- 
ment that ‘that oul’ thing must be no good, it’s always breaking 
down,” may do a great deal of harm. For this reason, if it is 
possible, it would be well to have two projectors synchronised, 
as in commercial cinemas, though this is generally too expensive. 
Alternately one may have a special stand with extra large reels 
to take the entire programme ; this is much cheaper and quite 
satisfactory. 


It is safe to say that about 80% of the films offered for hire 
by renters of 16 mm. stock are suitable for parochial halls and if 
one is in doubt one can always see the film beforehand to make 
sure. It is well to do this rather than to be thanking providence 
for the cover of darkness to hide one’s blushes when the audience 
reacts with cat calls and wolf whistles to some major or minor 
indecency which one would certainly not wish to appear 


sponsor. 
As I mentioned in the last article (The Furrow, July 1954), 
the National Film Institute is always willing and anxious to 
help anyone who requires guidance in these matters, so why not 
spend that ten shillings on membership and get assistance, if 
you require it, from the real experts ? 
J. K. DEMPSEY 
Skerries. 
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INCE my last article on British TV so little has happened 

that I’m going to be pushed hard this time. Those of us 

who switched off and headed for the seaside in the outside 
chance of the summer coming on us unexpectedly can take it 
that they missed precious little. I have come very near incurring 
the Editor’s wrath by waiting over until the very last moment 
to see The Shadow of the Glen—but more of that later. 

And what have we seen? On Thursday 29 July we had 
Don Giovanni from Glyndebourne. The founder of this Opera 
House was John Christie, who resigned his job as science teacher 
at Eton and, in 1934 with £300,000 left him by an aunt, built 
a tiny theatre in the grounds of his ancestral home. His aim was © 
to create a tradition of perfect opera in England, and Glynde- 
bourne, instead of becoming ‘“‘Christie’s Folly,” as the neighbours 
thought, gained in reputation and became “the thing” socially. 

Its well-bred perfection is made for Mozart. The production 
on TV was by Anthony Craxton, who gave us the performance 
as visitors actually see it. There was one difference—the great 
work was heavily cut to ensure a smooth performance, but 
there were no studio tricks and we all enjoyed it. 

On Friday 30 July came the long awaited “About Britain— 
N.Ireland,” with Richard Dimbleby as our guide. Here at last 
was something to “lift up our hearts.’? We were taken in a car 
along Antrim’s famed Coast Road and shown most of the sights 
(minus, of course, the annually-painted shibboleths on the road 
at Glynn). We heard about fairies and folklore in the Glens and 
then moved back to the linen looms and the gantries—safe 
ground here. Mr. Dimbleby let us know fairly early on that 
religion and politics were taboo here and so referred merely to 
such non-controversial subjects as our contribution to Britain’s 
food problem, shipping and the army—oh yes, and the royal 
visits. At the close, Joe Tomelty invited Mr. Dimbleby to come 
and have a yarn over a glass of milk. Even the pussyfoots 
couldn’t object to that. ‘ 

‘You are There” is a reconstruction of famous events of 
past history treated in a modern manner, with interviews given 
to the commentators by the people concerned. This really brings 
history to life better than any book or film, I think. We have 
seen the trials of Charles I and Captain Dreyfus. The program- 
mes are treated as Documentaries and no names of any actors 
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are given—the idea being that no star should shine in the eyes, 
getting in the way of the unrolling drama. 

The Shadow of the Glen was a big disappointment to me. 
Here, I had thought, was something made for this medium— 
simple interior, atmosphere, poetry. Siobhan McKenna as 
Nora Burke and Liam Gaffney as the tramp were most authentic 
but “the corpse” merely looked and sounded like Joxer Daly in a 
nightshirt. How much better this goes on Radio. 

Items of Catholic interest have been few and far between 
this month. We had the Pilgrimage to Croagh Patrick on the 
news one night and our friends across the sea must have thought 
it a long way from the bare feet and stretchers and rolling mists 
to the prunes and prisms of Canterbury. 

Footnote : Two items recently appeared in the newspapers 
on the same day. The first reported that a certain person had 
been approved for a Panel Game and for half an hour weekly 
would be paid a thousand pounds a year. The second item 
stated that the B.B.C. were looking for a clergyman to become 
Religious Broadcasting Assistant, Television, at a salary of 
about £870 a year. ’Nuff said. 


Patrick MCKAVANAGH 


St. MacNissi’s College, 
Garron Point, Co. Antrim. 


THE FACULTY OF WONDER 


One of our greatest treasures, which we must guard 
at all costs, no matter what demands the superficial affairs 
of life thrust upon us, no matter how powerful our environ- 
ment in seeking to rob us of it, is our eta of wonder, 
our awareness of reality, our vision . 
-—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire 
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The following extract is taken from the Holy Father’s 
address to the parish priests of Rome on 27 February 1954. 


N various occasions We have had the opportunity to show 

what role We desired the parish to play in this spirit of 

renewed fervour, and We would not wish to repeat here 
the suggestions and norms which should be put into practice 
gradually and constantly. There is rather a problem whose 
solution you certainly have already been concerned about, 
because it is pressing as never before, and it could not leave 
indifferent and idle anyone who has been given some measure 
of responsibility in the Lord’s vineyard. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 


1. Beloved sons, there is no doubt that the words and 
and actions of the Church, that is to say, the words and actions 
of Jesus Christ—should penetrate positively everywhere to 
vivify everyone and everything. Since this is the will of God, 
the sovereign ruler of the world, men must admit that the Gospel 
of Christ has the mission of moulding man’s whole outlook on 
life, and affecting not only his thoughts, but also his action. 
There is no other solution for humanity but to build the world 
anew in the spirit of Christ. He alone in truth is the Saviour of 
the individual, the family, society as a whole. Let men in high 
places come to realise the absolute necessity of this; because 
by ignoring God or denying Him, they will build even more 
precariously than at present. 


OUR URBAN CENTRES 


2. With this certitude in mind, look now, not at the whole 
world but at the condition of some of our urban centres of 
population, not excluding our own Rome. Look without pessi- 
mism, but also clearly and objectively. Reflect with Us, and ask 
yourselves ; for how many of your parishioners, for how many 
of the families in your parish is Jesus Christ a living reality ? 
How many. pray to Him? How many nourish themselves 
with Him? How many live by Him and through Him ? . 

True, all believe, more or less, after a fashion. Very many 
have. been baptized and have made their first Communion 
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also ; they have been married in church, and they want to have, 
in God’s good time, the last Sacraments and a church burial. 

But it is undeniable that outside a group, more or less 
numerous, of fervent Catholics, you have the simply well-disposed, 
the indifferent and even the hostile. Since We Ourselves are in 
constant anxiety over this, We can well imagine your own interior 
anguish : how to reach all in your apostolate ; how to give 
all the opportunity of availing themselves of the sources of life ? 
You yourselves, seeing your insufficiency in the face of the 
demands of an apostolate ever more vast, ever more complex, 
perhaps murmur sadly the Divine Master’s lament: ‘The 
harvest indeed is great, but the labourers are few’ (Matt. 9 : 37). 
We are but a few priests who do not stop working and do not 
rest ; but what can we do? How is it possible to be mediators 
between God and the thousands of souls entrusted to our care ? 
And how can we go into certain zones spiritually more back- 
ward, if our presence there would arouse, we do not say hostility, 
but wonder in those very souls we are seeking ? 

And yet, even in these circumstances, you do not cease 
being pastors of all the souls who live in your parish. You cannot 
lie down at night in peace, unless you can say with humility 
and sincerity of heart, “Lord, today I have done everything 
that depended upon me for the salvation of souls.” 

3. Yet We know, dear sons, that you can reach every soul, 
even the most distant, the most remote and the most obstinate, - 
by your prayers and sacrifices for them. You can, for example, 
mobilize the children and the suffering of your parishes, that 
they may cause a shower of graces to fall upon the souls entrusted 
to your care. Above all, every morning you can offer the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass for all. We fully appreciate—and how could 
it be otherwise ?—the very efficacious influence of these spiritual 
arms. But in the present economy of salvation the distressing 
problem remains: ‘How shall they believe him of whom they 
have not heard ? And how shall they hear without a preacher ?” 


(Romans 10 : 14.) 


APOSTOLATE OF THE LAITY IN PARISHES 


4. From this there naturally follows, dear sons, the necessity 
of obtaining help, of finding collaborators capable of multiplying 
your strength and capacity, ready to supply for you where you 
do not succeed in penetrating. Hence the great importance of 
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the apostolate of the laity, which, as you yourselves know from 
your own experience, can become a powerful source of good. 


Even today Our Lord succours His Church in her necessities; 
and just as here and there real missionary territories develop 
near the campaniles of our churches, so there is reason to thank 
God for the increasing number of the laity who “have a call” 
to sanctity and to the apostolate ; so that it is not difficult at 
present to find generous souls enrolled in Catholic organisations, 
or others who, although not members of organisations, are 
however equally ready to assist the priest in his care of souls. 


5. Therefore it is necessary to find these souls in order to 
use them after they have been solidly trained. 

(a) Find out how many there are, where they are, what they 
are capable of doing, where they may be effectively employed. 
Rely on the members of Catholic Action, whose four branches 
we ardently desire to be founded in every parish; marshal 
along with it other types of organisations, without neglecting 
those who do not like to be members of organisations, but who 
can render precious service to the pastor who knows how to 
use them in individual projects or in additional works of zeal. 


TRAINING OF LAY APOSTLES 


(b) Once auxiliaries have been found and known, they must 
be trained. And here it is necessary to observe that the time 
spent in preparing collaborators is not time lost. Those who will 
help you in the apostolate cannot be considered as a “burden” 
_ even though one may not wish to compare them to the weight 
of wings which facilitate rather than hinder movement. Of 
course, their ‘“‘human’’ formation is not to be neglected, all the 
_ Inore since a complete development of natural gifts, far from 
being actually opposed to the heroism of virtue, makes apostolic 
action easier as well as more effective. 


- You will have particular care for the intellectual formation 
of. your collaborators, seeing to it especially that they have clear 
ideas as a result of a truly profound knowledge of religion. 
You well know how great a need there is today of those who 
know. how to speak, even in public, in order to enlighten so many 
minds and. to defend the. Church from.the attacks which in these 
times it is not, unusual to-hear on every side: in the market- 
places, in offices, in factories, on. the streets... 
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But above all take care of their spiritual formation. Have 
them put on Jesus Christ ; nourish them with Him; make of 
His divine Heart a model from which they may draw inspiration 
in their thoughts, their affections, their desires, their words and 
actions. Have them surrender their heart in Jesus and in the 
arms of His heavenly Mother Mary. 


SCOPE OF THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


(c) Then you must actually use them. Some will point out 
to you particular material and spiritual needs ; others will open 
for you the doors of a soul closed to any priestly contact ; there 
are those who in your name will carry help to the poor, who will 
visit the sick or share in some sorrow or some joy. You need 
help in teaching catechism to the children; the apostolate 
must be exercised in factories, in schools, in large apartment 
houses, not only by one’s presence, but also by one’s actions ; 

there must be someone to initiate and bring into action, under 
your guidance and with your blessing, a band of “lay-missiona- 
| ries.”” Be exacting in pointing out their goals to them and be 
\ constant in encouraging them towards their realisation. As is 
. clear, they will not have to give orders, but neither may they be 
reduced to merely carrying out orders. Therefore leave them 
sufficient scope for developing a spirit of eager and fruitful 
initiative ; this will also make them happier, more alert and 
" ready to collaborate with you. 


The following message was sent by the Holy Father to 
Canon John Hayes on the occasion of the Muintir na 
Tire Rural Week at Roscrea (August 1954). 


have learned with pleasure of the praiseworthy work 
being accomplished by the organisation which your 
apostolic zeal prompted you to found 17 years ago. 

! E very effort to put Christian social teaching into practice 
is deserving of commendation and encouragement, not merely 
because the children of light, as Our predecessor of happy 
memory Pius XI pointed out, must not allow themselves to be 
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surpassed in zeal by the children of darkness, but also because 
of the very real benefits that accrue to the community from the 
application of the Church’s social doctrine. 

The organisation of which you are chairman rightly looks 
upon the parish as the basic unit of a Christian social order and 
We have noted with satisfaction that this is the subject chosen 
for discussion at your forthcoming rural week. 

In order to promote the practice of justice and charity in 
each one’s own immediate surroundings, Muintir na Tire fosters 
a spirit of neighbourliness and of self-reliance and it incites 
individuals to devote themselves to the good of the community 
even at a. cost of personal sacrifice. 

When addressing a group of farmers some years ago, We 
Ourselves referred to the need for that friendly co-operation 
and “mutual help, not only in the circle of one’s own family, but 
also between one family and another, between one home and 
another,” and We stressed the fact that the most important 
and most essential element of a genuine rural civilisation is a 
true religious spirit. 

As pointed out by Our predecessor of holy memory, Pius 
X, whom We were recently privileged to proclaim a Saint, 
the restoration of all things in Christ entails “taking to 
heart the interests of the people and especially of the working 
and agricultural classes, not only by instilling the principle of 
religion into the hearts of all but also by endeavouring to dry 
their tears, to sweeten their sorrows and to improve their 
economic conditions with well-ordered measures.” 

Faithful to that admonition, Muintir na Tfre sponsors 
projects of an economic, educational and recreational character. 
Apart from their other advantages, these help to make life 
in the country more interesting and more attractive, and in that 
way they serve to stem the present-day exodus of youth from 
rural areas towards towns and cities at home and abroad with 
all the consequent spiritual and moral dangers. 

On more than one occasion We have emphasised the exalted 
dignity and privilege of those who live and work on the land. We 
invoke the special blessings of Almighty God upon the work of 
Muintir na Tfre on behalf of the population of rural Ireland, 
and it is Our prayer that the meritorious efforts to achieve its 
noble ideals may be crowned with an ever-increasing measure of 
success, 
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As an earnest of that Divine favour and as a mark of Our 
paternal interest, We impart from Our hearts to you, beloved 
son, to the members of the National Executive of Muintir na 
Tfre, to those attending the Rural Week, and to all who colla- 
borate in the work of the organisation, Our special Apostolic 
Benediction. 


THE UTILITY OF THE USELESS 


The age-old idea of education as the quiet pursuit of 
wisdom, of fullness of life, of a rich, deep completion of 
the whole personality is disappearing ; and is being 
replaced by a more and more exclusively utilitarian 
scramble to acquire knowledge of facts, and especially 
material facts and, above all, commercially rewarding 

facts... . the greatest and most urgent task of educators 
today is to instil ineradicably into the young precisely the 
utility of the useless, the value of the things that produce 
no cash returns but that make the “soul worth saving.” 


—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR OCTOBER 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 22 : 34-36) 


True God and True Man 


What do we think of Christ ? He is not only man but He is 
the Son of God made flesh for His great love. He is not a mis- 
sionary But the gentle friend of every soul that believes in His 
promises. He is not only a wise teacher of morality but the divine 
example that each of us must follow. If we believe this, we must 
come nearer to Him. He helps us to carry love of the Lord and 
of our neighbours into practice, by giving us His sacrifice of His 
blood ; He is with us continually ; a watchful teacher within us, 
He helps us always to believe and to overcome every difficulty. 
In fact the Father has said to Him for eternity: “Sit on my 
right hand, for I give you my enemies as a footstool.” 

(a) Approaching Jesus signifies taking new strength and 
vigour and overcoming ourselves. In Julian Green’s novel 
Epares the main character, Filippo, is a rich handsome man and 
a good person, but fundamentally a coward. He always 
avoids taking up any definite position, and avoids any act 
of strength, any courageous step. Thus it is a life that is 
consistently lost, without any basis of virile seriousness and 
responsibility. Tossed about by tragic events in his family, he 
seeks liberation from his agonising impotence and goes down the 
steps of the Seine in a fatal attempt at suicide. But as he puts 
his hand in the dark water, his transformation takes place. 
_ Divine Grace strikes him and, as his hand is purified by the water 
in what is almost a rite of regeneration, he attains the strength 
to continue to live for his soul and the soul of his son. He rises 
courageously and goes back out of the fog. 

_ We too if we pray for faith can approach Jesus and the wave 
of His Grace will purify us, heal us and strengthen us. 

(b) “The only valid signature that can be affixed to an act 
of faith is that traced by a thorn taken from Christ’s crown,” 
wrote Guanfaleo (II Regno, Anno II, 1943, n.1, p. 7). In order 
to maintain ourselves firmly in our faith in Jesus and to recall 
ourselves to it at the moment of temptation we must be loyally 
devoted to His Passion. We cannot say “how we think of Christ”’ 
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unless we look at His Cross, the cathedral of incomparable 
charity. 

(c) So if Christ is God, let us stay near Him, obeying Him 
and practising His doctrine without allowing ourselves to be 
tricked by chance or fatalism but confident in the guidance of 
an infallible master. So we shall never be inert or weak. Christia- 
nity indeed, as Maritain remarks, has a pessimistic note “in the 
sense that it understands how every creature is drawn from 
nothing and everything that comes out of nothing, of its own 
reverts to nothing. But its optimism is incomparably more 
profound than its pessimism because it knows that the creature 
comes from God and goes back to God.” (Humanisme Integral, 
Hachette, Paris, 1936, p. 83) 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 9: 1-8) . 


Consolidation of Love 


Christian confidence is strengthened by love. Jesus wants to 
help us because He loves us ; we must have confidence in Him 
because we love Him. 

(ay We are often recommended in the Gospel to fear God 
and His justice. So we are almost tempted to lose all confidence 
in Him if we reflect that the God of forgiveness, that heart that 
has so loved men, is also a terrible judge who punishes beyond 
appeal, pulls up the barren fig-tree and throws it into the fire 
for all eternity. But we must not despair. Love vanquishes 
every difficulty, overcomes justice itself and has given us mercy ; 
it does not stand opposed to the wise justice of the Lord, but 
when God uses mercy towards us, He uses something greater 
than justice itself, that for Him is commensurate only with 
Himself. ‘Mercy, * says St. Thomas, “does not remove justice 
but is a certain fulness of justice, quaedam justitiae plenitudo.” 
So St. James can explain: “Misericordia superexcedit judi- 
cium.” A single tremor of love suffices to start the divine fire 
of mercy burning. 

(b) “How do you carve such beautiful figures ?”’ a visitor 
once asked Michelangelo. 

“T do nothing special,” the artist replied, “‘it is all there in 
the marble from the beginning ; I have only to clear away the 
superfluous parts, chisel and polish it.” 
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We have in ourselves the capacity to become sincere lovers 
of the Lord and so acquire confidence ; it is enough to clear 
away the slag of egoism, put in the scalpel of goodwill and make 
our spirits shine by mortification and prayer. So by the help of 
grace we shall build a spirit that loves and that offers itself in 
its entirety to heaven in the beauty of its sanctity. 

(c) It is in the Eucharist that we increase in confident love. 
When Mgr. De Segni was received by Leo XIII and begged 
permission to receive his Holiness in his chapel, permission that 
in those days was granted very rarely, he was given a kind but 
firm refusal. The priest could not hide his regret and tears fell 
down his face. The Pope, moved by his tears, yielded and said : 
“Concedo tibi, ad tuam consolationem.”’ : 

Mgr. de Segni then had written on the tabernacle of his 
chapel “‘ad meam consolationem.” So if we lack faith we too must 
go to Jesus in the Eucharist. He will give it. For our consolation. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 22 : 1-14) 


Put to Silence 


“There shall be crying and gnashing of teeth.”” People do 
not like to hear of Hell. Yet we must often speak of it if 
we want to avoid it. Impulses of love and honour and excellence 
are not the only ones that play on the spirit of man ; there are 
also impulses of fear, punishment and trouble. 

(a) Jesus in order to convince us of the reality of Hell had 
in His gentleness to tell us about the rich Dives and the poor 
man Lazarus. From the depths the damned man looked up and 
saw the poor man in Abraham’s bosom and pleaded to be sent 
to the house of his father where he had five brothers to “warn 
them about everything so that they shan’t come and join me in 
this place of torment.”’ He replied : ‘““You have the witness of 
Moses and the prophets.” 

And Dives said : ‘“‘No, Father Abraham, if a dead man goes 
to them they will be converted.” 

And the reply came from heaven : “If they don’t listen to 
Moses and the prophets, they would not believe a dead man come 
to life again.” 

(b) What should strike us most is the deprivation of the 
sight of God, which brings infinite anguish to lost souls. The 
Vital purpose, the unique end of man (for which he longs inces- 
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santly, even if unconsciously), is union with God in the beatific 
vision (“‘uwniversa propter semetipsum operatus est Deus’). We 
were made by Him. And as a man can do nothing without air, 
and a fish nothing without water, so does the soul feel an in- 
vincible attraction to the Lord : and the torture of the damned 
man arises from this calamity that he is attracted in vain to 
God while his whole being is held by force in rebellion, hate 
and exile. 

(c) La Bruyére wrote : ‘The majority of mankind spend the 
first part of their lives making the second half unhappy.” I 
think that too many Christians while they are endowed with 
very great gifts from heaven risk spending the whole of their 
earthly existence in making themselves unhappy for eternity. 
In the heart of the sinner who is conscious of his state Hell is 
already present, ‘““With darkness, crying and gnashing of teeth.” 
He should quieten the torment now. 

The Wedding Garment 


We cannot be admitted to joy unless we clothe ourselves in 
the grace of Christ. This not only covers our defects but works 
an internal transformation within us, cancels all our guilt and 
gives us back supernatural life. 

(a) Augustine Thierry, whose post at the Academy of 
Engraving and Fine Arts Renan afterwards occupied, was a man 
who examined his conscience with scrupulous honesty. When he 
was converted to God he invited Father Perraud, an Oratorian, 
into his room where paralysis kept him tied and asked him to 
explain the Christian doctrine to him. Then he dressed himself 
as though for a reception, put on white gloves and had the 
Mass read to him from the Introit to the Verbum Caro. He did 
not consider it right to appear without the nuptial dress. _ 

(b) How are we to recover the white garment of grace if we 
have soiled it or torn it? The Christian knows that the sacra- 
ment of penance makes it really new again and does not wait to 


receive it. 


boca TIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(John 4: 46-53) 
Go Thy Way, Thy Son Liveth 
The miracle worked by Jesus is certainly the fruit of the 
anguished prayer of this father ; but its condition is his Prom 
obedience and this is also the fruit of faith. 
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(a) The centurion does not persist in the request he first 
made to Christ, that He should go himself to save the dying child; 
when Jesus tells him to go back to his house, he raises no objec- 
tion: the Saviour has assured him that his son lives. So he 
hurried to him (he does not even thank Jesus, but runs away to 
the boy’s bedside, almost as though he wanted to prolong his 
life by the news of Jesus’s promise). This soldier teaches us a 
lesson in obedience : we must carry out all the Lord’s command- 
ments. So we too shall win life. 

(b) There are people who claim to believe with sincerity and 
love but without obeying Christ. There are others who claim that 
they can obey without believing with sincerity and love. It is 
impossible. They end by losing both the will to believe and the 
will to obey. 

Do you remember the case of Mrs. Miniver ? She complained 
that she had no longer any faith and that, therefore, she could not 
attend the sacraments. A priest went to see her. He asked her if 
she believed that Christ was true God and true man? Yes, of 
course she did. What then prevented her from wanting to obey 
Him and from making her confession after all these long years of 
neglect ? She replied she would only go back to her sinful life. 
“But,” he remonstrated, “the Lord will help you with His 
grace and you will never commit this sin again.” ‘But the 
trouble is, you see, that I enjoy it so much. I don’t believe that 
God can help me.” 

The priest was also convinced that God could not help her 
in her present state, in which there was no sincerity or love. We 
call this wishing to die by refusing the help at hand. 

(c) The first act of obedience that God requires of us is that 
we should always believe in His word, since this is already a 
- pledge. By obedience we increase in faith, and conversely by 
believing we find it becomes easy to observe all the laws, for we 
know that the Lord never commands us to do the impossible. 
Moreover, He Himself helps us to obey by granting us grace. 
We obey to the extent that we believe and by obedience we 
augment our capacity for faith, strengthened by grace. 


Asking in Humility 
The prodigy on which we are commenting today took 


place at’ Cana, where Jesus performed the first miracle at the 
request of Mary. It always happens like this: God wants to hear 
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the request come from us when we are in need. Let us ask with- 
out presumption and without misgiving and we shall always 
obtain everything. 

(a) The seriousness of the illness of the centurion’s son 
reminds us of the present state of the world, thrown into con- 
fusion and dilemma from the fever that devours it while man 
abandons himself to the lowest and most worldly passions. It 
can only be healed by insistent and faithful prayer; we are 
assured that every soul can progress towards perfection as long 
as tireless prayer is raised to God. Sometimes a single person 
praying can transform a whole circle of people or a whole district 
—as the centurion turned faithfully to God, “himself believed 
and his whole house.” 

(b) Therefore we repeat that the two things are not separate; 
prayer and obedience based on the word of Christ and on con- 
tinual effort will bring salvation to the world. Life is remaking 
what is lost. St. Albert the Great compared the life of the Christ- 
ian to the grass growing luxuriantly in the shadow of the Cross 
in the desert: “beyond there is nothing but death.” Let us 
remain in the shadow of Jesus, beseeching Him not to leave us to 
wither in the heat of lust but to help us every day afresh to 
remake what is lost by exerting ourselves tirelessly in the pursuit 
of goodness. 

(c) Moreover faithful prayer increases our capacity for love. 
When Father Matthew Crawley was in Chile he came across an 
old charcoal burner in the forest who wanted to make his con- 
fession. He persuaded him to go with him to the Mission and on 
the way he tried to get him to talk about his religious practices 
and asked him whether he prayed. The old man answered that 
he prayed a very great deal, even while he was working. “I 
suppose you say the Lord’s Prayer, do you ?” Father Matthew 
asked. But the old man opened his eyes wide and said he did not 
know the Lord’s prayer. It turned out that he was just as ignor- 
ant of the “Hail Mary.” No one had ever taught him them ; he 
had only known a missionary a long time previously who had 
told him about Christ and His love and had baptised him and 
recommended him to go to confession and communion. 

‘“‘What do you say in your prayers, then ?’’ asked the priest. 

At first he did not want to confide in the priest but at last 
he replied bravely : “In the morning as soon as I get up I say: 
‘Look, Lord, your sack of charcoal is awake. I love you so much.’ 
And the Lord replies, ‘And I love you even more.’ Then I go to 
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work and all day I go on telling the Lord that I love Him and I 
don’t want anything more than to love Him. I don’t know 
anything else to say and the Lord doesn’t say anything else, but 
I am happy.” 

This poor chargoal burner in the forest was surely more 
advanced in sanctity than many wise men in the world. He had 
discovered the secret of love. The kingdom of heaven is not a 
kingdom of the wise but a kingdom of the humble. 


LAST SUNDAY IN OCTOBER 
The Feast of Christ the King 


In celebration of Christ’s sovereignty over creation, the | 
liturgy of today’s feast calls us to meditate on the characteristics 
of this divine kingdom.The Preface invites us to offer thanks to 
the Omnipotent Father, who with the oil of exultation anointed 
the Eternal Priest and King of the Universe, His only Begotten 
Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ, so that offering Himself on the altar 
of the Cross, the immaculate and pacific Host, He fulfilled the 
sacrament of human redemption and, all creatures being subject 
to His empire, presented them to his immense Majesty, whose 
reign is eternal and universal, a reign of truth and life, a reign of 
sanctity and grace, a reign of justice, of love and peace. 


I am the King 


St. Paul, calling all God’s creatures back to unity in the 
Head, states, ‘All things were created by him, and for him, and 
he is before all things and by him all things are” (Colossians 
1: 16-17). On this account he is the principle and sovereign of 
life and of every truth. 

(a) The Christian nations know that they owe everything 
to Christ. So the constitution of really Catholic states in former 
times, such as Hungary, began with the prophetic words, “In 
the name of Christ, the King of the world and of souls,’’ words 
which were not meant as a mere traditional title, but expressed 
the desire that the whole civil ordering of the state should be 
inspired by the principles of faith and morality. 

: (b) Bringing Christ to reign everywhere signifies primarily 

the diffusion of the true Catholic faith everywhere in a way that 
will make it a true unification of peoples in the belief in heavenly 
- revelation ; making the faith known, studied and meditated 
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upon everywhere as the basis of the whole existence of spiritual 
life in the world. 

(c) Naturally a kingdom does not lean for support on theory 
or formulas alone ; it is necessary for us to seek continually the 
realisation of the Redeemer’s teaching, so that the invocation 
of the Lord’s Prayer may come about, “Thy Kingdom come.” 

In 1847 the brother of Donoso Cortes the sociologist died. On 
his death bed he said to him : ‘Look, you have faith and baptism 
but you are not a Christian. You do nothing to: spread the 
Kingdom of Our Lord.” 

It was a revelation to him. , 

“T am not a Christian ? I shall become one,” the philosopher 
said to himself. And he became a Christian even to the extent of 
desiring to have written on his tomb the words: “I was a 
Christian ; I did not allow there to be faith without works.” 

Let us also bring about the “kingdom of life” by the practice 
of the Gospel lived heroically for the service of the great king. 


Regnavit a Ligno 


The other characteristic of Christ’s kingship is its grace and 
sanctity. Here we find two new affections growing from His 
reign, that were unknown to pre-Christian times. With His blood 
Jesus has won all souls and wants them to participate in divine 
life, calling them to imitate Him to perfection. Every Christian 
should be a saint. 

(a) On Chateaubriand’s tomb at St. Malo on the Atlantic 
- coast there is no name, no date, nothing. There is only a cross 
over it. The great thinker had asked the Mayor of St. Malo for 
this in a letter in 1831. “‘The Cross will tell that the man resting 
at its feet was a subject of Christ’s. This will be enough for my 
remembrance.” For we were won back on Calvary and by follow- 
ing Christ and the Cross we shall be sanctified. 

(b) Where God’s grace is absent, His kingdom is also absent ; 
there rules Satan in his hopeless pride. Nations, families, hearts 
that live far from the life of the sacraments cannot call them- 
selves participants in the Kingdom, for their reward is sin and 
their end is spiritual death. For they do not follow the Head and 
they seek other kings, who lead them along strange roads to 
inevitable defeat. 

(c) The saints on the contrary have desired to serve the 
great King by imitating Him, praying to Him and mortifying 
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themselves with Him and for Him. Today with emotion we see 
again the name of “Jesus Saviour of men” shine out from the 
symbol spread by St. Bernardino of Siena many centuries ago ; 
it was a motto of a nobility faithful to the Sovereign, the word 
of an order, a crest. And in the little legend underneath the 
Blessed Contrardo Ferrini wrote lovingly the sweet prayer, 
“Jesus, Lord.” 


Opus Justitiae Pax 


Christ alone can give us a kingdom of justice, love and peace; 
no governor, not even the wisest or most fortunate has been 
able or shall ever be able to obtain that in its entirety. ; 

(a) For Our Saviour, by men judged worthy of crucifixion, 
even today judges every soul and rules with impartiality 
and infinite wisdom all the acts of our lives. Nothing shall 
escape this infallible judge; every act of violence shall be 
punished, every injury shall have to be made right. But it is our 
fortune that He is also full of mercy and will remember our small 
acts of love, our repentance and our suffering. 

(b) The kingdom of love and peace that Jesus governs is 
His Holy Church, which we shall wish always united and cement- 
ed in being Catholic, apostolic and Roman. The world and 
worldly kingdoms cannot give us love and peace; we must 
pray to God that He will come and reign in the hearts of rulers, 
will enlighten them and advise them well for the happiness of 
men and the glory of God. 

(c) In the novel The Lord of the World Hugh Benson pic- 
tures the last days of the world. After an almost general apos- 
tasy from Christianity and the destruction of Rome, the last of 
the faithful are assembled in a hidden chapel in Palestine around 
the last Vicar of Christ, who once more, before the end, celebrates 
the mystery of the Redemption. To the sound of the Pange 
lingua the world goes to its ruin. But Anti-Christ, who had 
thought he was finally victorious, is thrown down from the skies, 
while the sound of a mighty bell signifies the triumph of Christ 
the King. ‘And the kingdoms of “ils world are destroyed and 
all their glory is reduced to nothi 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sone FoR THE 


REv. FATHER, 

A propos of your version of the “‘Song for the Pope’’ in the July 
Furrow, I enclose a rather longer recension. I cannot say what authen- 
ticity it has: I came across a bundle of them among the papers of a 
deceased parish priest. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. MacGARvEy 


Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. 


A song for the Pope, for the Royal Pope, 
Who rules from sea to sea ; 

Whose kingdom or sceptre never can fail— 
What a grand old king is he! 

No Warrior hordes has he, with their swords, 
His rock built throne to guard ; 

For against it the gates of hell shall war 
In vain, as they ever have warred. 


Oh, never did mightiest monarch yet, 
In the days of his power and pride, 
Rule as the good old Pontiff rules, 
With his Cardinals by his side. 
le In terror and death is the conqueror’s march, 
4 As the steel tides rise and roll : 
But the bonds he binds with are faith and love, 
i Clasping the heart and soul. 


Great dynasties die, like flowers of the field ; 
Great empires wither and fall ; 

Glories there have been that blazed to the stars— 
There have been, and that is all. 

But there is the grand old Roman See, 
The ruins of earth among, 

Young with the youth of its earliest prime, 
With the strength of Peter strong. 


The heretic leader rears his head, 
And the lie from his poisoned lips 

Goes out like a thousand shadows of death, 
Black as the black eclipse ; 

But sure and swift in the destined hour, 
The Anathema from on high 

Flashes, and down the doomed one falls, 

As Lucifer fell from the sky. 
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Two hundred millions of loyal hearts, 
The sheep at the shepherd’s voice, 

As the tongues of the Angels! echo it on 
To the ends of the earth, rejoice. 

From clime to clime, and throughout all time, 
It lives and speaks and thrills, 

Away beyond the seas and the streams, 
Beyond the eternal hills. 


Over all the orb, no land more true 
Than our own old Catholic land, 
Through ages of blood to the rock hath stood, 
True may she ever stand. 
Oh, ne’er may the star St. Patrick set 
On her radiant brow decay ; 
Hurrah for the grand old Catholic Isle ! 
For the Grand old Pope, hurra ! 


REV. P. MURRAY, D.D 


1 Bishops in the Apocalypse. _ 


SYMBOLISM 


Down through the ages of history men have learnt some- 
thing of the deeper secrets of life from symbols ; from the 
myths and legends, the fairy-tales and folklore, from the 
great dramas and poems. But today, symbolism is all but | 
lost to us ; the poets use it, the painters use it, above all 
the Church uses it ; but modern life and modern education 
can blind us to the riches that are there ; the secular heri- 
tage, the wisdom of the ages, is still ours to claim but the 
modern way of life ignores and neglects it. 

—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire 


Miracles. Jean Hellé. Translated 
by Lancelot Sheppard. London: 
Burns Oates, 1953. Price 18/-. 


BRETON journalist, Morvan Lebes- 
que (‘Jean Hellé’), editor of 
Carrefour, yields a brilliant pen. 
His absorbing account of the 
strange happenings at Ars, Lour- 
des, Fatima, make the reader 
re-live these well-known stories 
as if for the first time ; the addi- 
tion of less familiar names and 
places makes his book a sort of 
diary of the more important 
impacts of the supernatural (real 
or alleged) on the natural over the 
past century or so. These impacts 
have almost come to ‘form an 
element of daily life, a kind of 
surrealist counterpart to our ordi- 
nary human actions” (p. 3); the 
danger is that they should be 
sought after too much and in too 
credulous a fashion. Their chief 
importance to us is the lessons 
they indicate for our spiritual 
lives. His reverential treatment 
of Lourdes and Fatima along 
these lines is excellent. 

This, however, is as far as we 
can go with the writer of this 
controversial book. Its scathing 
attack on the visions of Beauraing 
(Belgium, 1932), which were ap- 
proved officially by the Church in 
July 1949, has involved him—and 
his book—in much trouble. There 
is an involved question of impri- 
maturs : the original (1949) bears 
the Paris imprimatur, which the 
Archbishop later (1950) ‘‘de- 
plored” ; the author published a 
long retraction in Carrefour in 
1950 ; the English version (1953) 
is from the unchanged 1949 origin- 
al, and bears the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Spellman, dated 1952. 
However this question has already 
been adequately treated in the 
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columns of the Catholic Herald. 
Our interest here is rather in the 
fundamental method of M. Lebes- 
que’s book; his treatment of 
Beauraing is only an illustration 
of this method, though rather an 
extreme one. He appears as the 
popular spokesman of an influen- 
tial group of French writers, lay 
and clerical, who during the past 
twenty years have been urging a 
new approach to abnormal 
phenomena. Centred mainly 
around the review LFtudes Car- 
mélitaines, and including “such 
names as P. Bruno de Jésus- 
Maria, O.C.D., P. A. Liége, O.P., 
the late Dom A. Mager, O.S.B., 
Dr. J. Lhermitte, this group seeks 
a return to what some of its 


‘members call a more ‘‘Augustin- 


ian’”’ view of miracles and the like, 
a view which regards the religious 
context and the ‘‘message’”’ of the 
miracle as its primary criterion and 
significance ; its objective evi- 
dence and apologetic value (the 
“rationalist”? or ‘‘metaphysical’’ 
elements stressed by St. Thomas) 
are usually to be taken as secon- 
dary. (Not all members of the 
group are agreed on the precise 
relations between the two, but all 
stress the first in practice.) 
When faced with an abnormal 
phenomenon, the procedure is to 
enquire first into the spiritual life 
of the person involved, and the 
religious values of the message he 
is trying to communicate to the 
world. If this enquiry should be 
satisfactory, this proves God’s 
intervention (by way of grace) in 
this person’s acts and, implicitly, 
that the more extraordinary am- 
ong these acts are “‘preternatural”’ 
or even “‘miraculous’. If on the 
other hand, the enquiry does not 
attribute high sanctity to the 
person (and to his message, in the 
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case of a visionary), his acts, no 
matter how extraordinary, must 
be considered as purely natural in 
origin (unless there is reason to 
suppose a diabolic interference, 
which is, however, rarely invoked). 
In France, where the conflict 
between faith and science has 
always been so acute, this doctrine 
because of the neat division of 
competences it makes between the 
two spheres, has met with im- 
mense success. The theologian is 
once again secure in the know- 
ledge that as sole judge of the 
spiritual life he can declare some 
thing to be ‘“‘miraculous” without 
having to worry overmuch whe- 


ther a scientific explanation is also: 


possible. The scientist is happy 
because the theologian no longer 
appears to be instructing him as 
to what is scientifically possible 
and what is not. The primary 
criterion of a ‘‘miracle’’ being 
neither scientific nor philosophical, 
the chances of a quarrel are 
greatly reduced. 

Many of the things said by this 
group are things that had to be 
said, but it would appear that 
their views are exaggerated and 
inconsistent when pushed to their 
conclusion. Here we are interested 
only in M. Lebesque, almost all of 
whose s references are drawn 

from Carmélitaines, and 
’ who adopts the attitude outlined 
above throughout his book. He 
affords us a good illustration of 
two of the defects of this attitude. 
First, despite the title of the book, 
he nowhere tells us what a miracle 
is. Under the heading ‘‘what is a 
miracle ?”? he states that this 
notion has been defined very 
accurately by the Church—which 
is true—but he seems to be at 
pains to avoid saying what that 
notion is except once to remark 
that a miracle is ‘‘essentially 


historical evidence. It may tend 
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preterhuman” (p. 6), which is 
considerably weaker than St. 
Thomas’s usage and considerably 
stronger than his own. He fre- 
quently speaks of ‘“‘miracle’”’ in a 
traditional sense, when dealing 
with Lourdes and Fatima, for 
example, though he always stresses 
the primary importance even here 
of the saintly character of the 
seers involved. But elsewhere 
“miracle”? becomes a much wider 
term: we are told that the clair- 
voyance of the Curé d’Ars was 
miraculous (p. 30) even though the 
author considers that clairvoy- 
ance may quite possibly have a 
natural explanation (p. 32); he 
devotes a chapter to the visions of 
A. C. Emmerich which are ‘“‘mira- 
cles’ (p. 195); the last chapter, 
entitled ‘‘The Miracle Within 
Us’’, emphasises that the actual 
graces we receive from God every 
day can, in a real sense, be regard- 
ed as miracles (p. 288). This 
inexact use of one of the key 
concepts in apologetics is in- 
excusable, as we have elsewhere 
pointed out. 

The second critique of such an 
approach is that it can easily 
become hypercritical and un- 
scientific. By insisting too much 
on the religious context of the 
phenomenon, the value of the 
objective historical evidence for 
the phenomenon can be dimini- 
shed. If one is convinced in 
advance that the people concerned 
are of superior holiness, then the 
phenomenon is supernatural, and 
there is no need to dwell on any 
historical weaknesses that may 
occur in the story. If, on the other 
hand, one sees that such holiness 
is not present, then there must be 
a natural explanation somewhere. 
This is a dangerous a priori with 
which to begin a discussion of 
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to make one concentrate on the 
unfavourable points, ignore the 
strong points, suggest ‘‘natural’’ 
explanations of the most fantastic 
kind, or make accusations of 
fraud very readily. If the doctrinal 
position involved were correct, 
there might be some justification 
for this since, in that case, a 
supernatural explanation is ex- 
cluded in advance and this en- 
tirely alters the probabilities— 
and consequently the value— of 
the testimonies. But if this position 
is not correct, if in fact preter- 
natural phenomena and exalted 
sanctity are not always correlated, 
then this method of procedure is 
a prejudiced one which makes the 
consequent evaluation of the his- 
torical evidence in such a case 
automatically suspect. The well- 
known assessments of the Thérése 
Neumann case and of Beauraing 
(more particularly of the latter) 
by the Etudes Carmélitaines might 
perhaps bejviewed in this light. 

M. Lebesque repeats these asses- 
sments. He apparently cannot 
make up his mind whether Thérése 
Neumann is a hysteric and a 
fraud (p. 175-8) or an hysteric 
with certain mystic gifts (p. 183-7). 
(It is worth noting that for 
many phenomena these two ex- 
planations are mutually exclusive. 
And both cannot be used together 
for the same person.) It is, 
however, his treatment of Beau- 
raing that reveals the a priori 
method at its worst. The only 
source he uses (on his own admis- 
sion) is the 1933 Etudes Carméli- 
taines. This, in itself, would not 
matter much were it not for the 
definite “‘slant’’ that he gives the 
story right from the first heading, 
“Beauraing, or childish fiction 
detected and unmasked.” Phrases 
like ‘‘André Degeimbre’s some- 
what feeble but perverse mind 
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was working ponderously” (p. 
266): “around this object of 
devotion she [Fernande] planned 
her whole scenario” (p. 227); 
‘no one knows the precise moment 
at which the two girls agreed on 
the part to be played” (p. 277) ; 
“the clever little Tom Thumbs” 
(p. 228) and so on are based on 
insufficient evidence and prejudice 
the reader against the children, 
while the serious c against 
their elders: ‘without the shield 
of grown-up complicity, especially 
of Dr. Maistriaux, who one day. 
ordered off the investigators, the 
great falsehood of SBeauraing 
would not have lasted more than 
four or five evenings”’ (p. 231), are 
not fully substantiated. We do 
not emphasise here that the visions 
of Beauraing were semi-officially 
approved by the Church in 1947 
and canonically approved in 1949, 
nor that the bishop concerned 
issued an official declaration (Za 
Croix, Dec. 28, 1949) qualifying 
M. Lebesque’s presentation of 
the facts as a “‘parody.”’ Thus his 
position—which we may qualify 
as “‘non est miraculum sed men- 
dacium’’—has been officially re- 
probated. Our point is merely 
that the a priort method we have 
been discussing leads all too 
easily (though not, of course, 
inevitably) to such one-sided pre- 
sentations. Much useless argument 
could be saved if this doctrinal 
question of a priori were clearly 
distinguished from the historical — 
questions of the presentation. 
When attacking M. Lebesque’s 
book, as so many have done, it 
should not be forgotten that he is 
by no means alone in the stand he 
has taken on the former and much 
more decisive question. Nor in 
charity, should it be forgotten 
that examples of an a priori of 
exactly the opposite sort can be © 
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found in all too many official 
accounts of the shrines and won- 
ders of Christendom, that of 
Beauraing included. It is difficult 
for an historian to be at once 
edifying and impartial. 


ERNAN McMULLIN 


All My Life Love. A Commentary 
on St. Thérése’s Poem Vivre 
D’ Amour, by Michael Day, Cong. 
Orat. Translation of the Poem 
by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Ronald A. 
Knox. The Paschal Press: 36 
Drake Road, Harrow, Middle- 
sex. 1953. Pp. 56. Price 4/- 


Tais poem of St. Thérése would 
surely have delighted her beloved 
namesake of Avila, who dearly 
loved to hear her nuns sing and 
recite at recreation. It contains 
the essence of her Little Way of 
Love and has been brilliantly 
translated by Monsignor Knox. 
In his commentary Father Day, 
by his frequent use of Scriptural 
quotations—an average of six 
on each page—shows the deep 
and sure foundations underlying 
and inspiring her doctrine. The 
vocabulary, phrases and expres- 
sions of her poem probably in- 
terested St. Thérése little: as 
Bremond says of the mystic 
poets: ‘‘Disdaining the world’s 
conventions, vanities and falsi- 
ties, the most humble expressions 
and melodies suffice them ; they 
elevate and consecrate all... 
Good or bad, they sing, for they 
needs must sing.” This sweet 


song is sure of a warm welcome 
from lovers of St. Thérése, that is, 
from us all. 


EDWARD FiyNnNn 
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The Apostolic Itch. Vincent J. 
Giese. Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, Illinois. 2 dollars and 
75 cents. 


THE title of Mr. Giese’s book is 
against its sales this side of the 
Atlantic. The dust-jacket is 
another handicap. Nevertheless 
the book holds a certain interest 
for anyone interested in present- 
day America ; it has a particular 
interest for the thinking Catholic 
who wonders if—and how—the 
Kingdom of Christ is spreading 
and being consolidated in the 
world’s wealthiest country. The 
Apostolic Itch is a collection of 
essays on various aspects of the 
lay apostolate in America. The 
first six essays consider the re- 
action a survey of his environ- 
ment and times might be expected 
to awaken in a zealous American 
lay Catholic, assuming that the 
latter is a man conscious of his 
limitations, responsibilities and 
potentialities. The remaining 
essays deal with the contemporary 
American scene, as it presents 
itself to the apostolic-minded 
Catholic. 

It is a difficult and irritating 
book to read. The author has too 
much to say and says it at top 
speed. The resultant writing is, 
in consequence, in inverse ratio 
to its tempo. When Mr. Giese 
gets more worked up and writes © 
faster, his prose, never anything 
but utilitarian, deteriorates alarm- 
ingly ; when he slows, as his 
thought swerves round some un- 


‘predictable bends, he writes some 


readable passages. There are 
several annoying isations 


on the state of Catholicism in 
Europe—based, one gathers, main- 
ly on the observation and infor- 
mation afforded by one visit to 
For 


France and Germany. 
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instance: ‘‘Europe is still de- 
Christianized.’’ ‘‘The entire world 
awaits a spiritual leadership from 
the United States just as surely as 
it awaits a political leadership.” 
“We in the United States have a 
stronger sacramental devotion to- 
day than Europeans. Our fidelity 
to the Mass and the Eucharist is 
a characteristic which Europeans 
envy us.” 


On first reading Mr. Giese 
sounds immature, intolerant, and 
more American than Catholic. 
But, if one overlooks’ the 
obvious faults and overcomes the 
lack of cohesion, there is a good 
deal in this book deserving of 
attention. Irish Catholics going 
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to live in America and Irish 
priests going to serve in American 
dioceses will find in it ample food 
for thought. There is one chapter 
which originally appeared as an 
article in America—‘‘The Role of 
the Christian Journalist’’—which 
is really well done. Mr. Giese, 
among other academic distinc- 
tions, holds an M.A. in Journalism 
and is a journalist by profession. 
He has very clearly-defined ideas 
on the functions of a Christian 
journalist as witness of our times. 
It was a pity he did not take this 
chapter and expand it to book size. 
It is by far the best thing in 
The Apostolic Itch. 


Mary PURCELL 


THE HUMANITIES 


‘The litterae humaniores seem indeed to be fighting 
a somewhat despondent rearguard action ; and when a 
society loses the humanities it must inevitably in the end 
lose its humanity. 


—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire 
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